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TO THE READER. 



Two of these tales, (the " Narrative " and the 
" Rencontre " under the title of " An Incident,") 
were written and published some five or six 
years ago, and sold with great rapidity ; a re- 
publication of them has been frequently and ear- 
nestly called for, but the author was unwilling 
to yield to the demand until he had subjected the 
former of them to a general revision, and for 
this business he could find no leisure until the 
present time. He flatters himself that those who 
were pleased with it before, will regard it with 
still more favor in its revised state. 

No tale, certainly, was ever written in greater 
haste than the " Narrative " originally was ; the 
author was then preaching in Pittsburgh, night 
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afler night, and thrice on the Sabbaths. His 
religious doctrines had never before been pro- 
claimed in that place, and, as a matter of course, 
they were undergoing much abuse and misrep- 
resentation, both from the pulpits in the city, 
and in the intercourse of the street, the tap-room, 
and the fireside. It was under these circum- 
stances, and from an ardent desire to do more 
than his feeble and ineloquent tongue could per- 
form, toward disabusing the public mind with 
respect to his sentiments, that he composed the 
" Narrative " and the " Rencontre." He judged 
that they would effect more for the end proposed, 
and do it better, than would a series of direct 
reasonings within the same compass. He thinks 
so still. 

Should this little work be well received, the 
author may have the audacity to try his luck 
with the public again in the same way. He has 
had much opportunity for observation, and for 
collecting incidents from actual life, and no very 
great skill is requisite, he thinks, for the com- 
posing of tales from the material thus gathered. 
It is evident, too, that these must, in a certain 
degree, be life-like, because of the actual scenes 
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from life of which they are principally made up. 
If the author can claim the small merit of exe- 
cuting this task with tolerable success, it is re- 
ally all he does claim; and he feels it due to 
truth and humility to declare, that the notion of 
his possessing an inventive or originating faculty, 
is a fancy which he utterly discards. 



AN 



OLD SETTLER'S NARRATIVE. 



" Yes, I am an old man now," said Father 
Sanford, drawing, at the same time, his chair 
toward an open window, (for it was a balmy 
summer's day,) and motioning me to fol- 
low his example ; " I am, as you say, far 
advanced in my road to the grave, my eighti- 
eth year finds my limbs palsied, and my hair 
bleached to the whiteness of snow, and I am 
patiently waiting ^ the days of my appointed 
time till my change come.' I remember, that, 
when young like yourself, I used to pity the 
aged, on account of their having so little time 
to stay in this beautiful world, but now tb»t I 
am old I do not envy the young their bloom. 
Alas ! I have too often witnessed its prema- 
ture decay, too many youth, of bright and 
beauteous promise, have I seen blighted like 
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blossoms in an early frost. No, I envy not 
the young : when I have drank to the bottom 
ray cup of life I will resign it without regret, 
thankful for the sweets it contained, and unre- 
pining at its bitterness." 

^^ Have you been long a resident in these 
parts ? " I inquired. 

"Fifty-two years," he replied. "I was 
among the first who settled in this township ; 
the road you have been pursuing for the last 
five miles, was opened through a dense forest 
of hemlocks, beeches, and sugar-maples, by 
my own unaided labor, and over the brook 
you crossed about a mile back I built the first 
bridge. Its style of architecture, as you will 
suppose, was rude and simple enough. I fell- 
ed two trees so that they lay across it, at right 
angles, about ten feet apart ; across these I 
then laid other logs, of less dimensions, hewn 
flat on the upper sides, and notched at the 
ends to prevent them from rolling, and the 
bridge was completed. This was an indis- 
pensable piece of business ; for when the 
stream was swollen by rains, or melted snows, 
(which frequently happened) it could not be 
forded, because of its depth, and the extreme 
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rapidity of its current, and over it lay my only 
road to mill, and to the store, which, by the 
way, were distant twenty miles. 

" You will think I have not been without 
my share of difficulties, nor indeed have I ; 
but let me not be unthankful, I have had my 
pleasures too, and I love better to dwell on 
the bright spots in my retrospect of life, than 
on its shadows. Every new clearing, as it 
was gradually opened by the axe of its propri- 
etor, was a source of pleasure ; every log 
cabin that was reared ; every new settler that 
was added to our littk community ; every 
birth ; every marriage ; every circumstance ' 
(funerals excepted) which brought us togeth- 
er ; all these were sources of pleasure to us, 
far greater than is afforded by similar events in 
the more populous walks of life. Our social 
visits were in the highest degree pleasurable, 
for then families met which lived miles apart, 
and our enjoyment was in proportion to the 
obstacles encountered in getting together. 
When it chanced, as it sometimes did, that a 
clergyman found his way in amongst us, he 
was always cordially received without refer- 
ence to his particular sect or sentiments, he 
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found a welcome home in every cabin, and a 
friend in every settler, — all attended on bis 
preacbing, for we felt as a common family, 
and we regarded God as a common Fatber. 
Quite content were we, in tbose days of our 
simplicity, to send up our social offerings to 
God from one altar, for as the log school- 
house, or academy (for it actually bore that 
dignified appellation ! ) was sufficient to con- 
tain us all, we felt no disposition to divide into 
several parties, requiring as many separate 
places of worship. Such was then our social 
state ; would that it were such at present ! 

" Our pious neighbours, however, of Swamp 
Hollow township (joining us on the west) were 
far from satisfied with our character ; true, 
they admitted us to be a worthy and interest- 
ing community in moral respects ; yet, in a 
spiritual point of view, they regarded us as no 
better than heathen men and publicans ; in fact 
they averred that we had no religion, and sus- 
pected us strongly of being heretics, because 
we seemed uniformly tranquil in regard to mat- 
ters of the future life, and not affected With 
those starts, and alarms, about what should be 
the after-death destiny of our immortal souls. 
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Oa these grounds they professed the most 
solemn fears that we were Universalists." 

'^ But were you such, in reality ? " I in- 
quired. 

" I believe we generally were," the old 
man answered, ^^ although we did not assume 
the name, nor go into any sectarian organiza- 
tion, neither had we adopted any distinctive 
creed ; in sooth, we were not a very religious 
people, according to the popular sense of that 
phrase, nor did we profess to be. But, what 
in my opinion is better, we lived in peace, un- 
ion, and charity ; we gave due attention to our 
business ; were punctual in the fulfilment of, 
our engagements ; maintained our credit abroad 
and with one another ; were distinguished for 
our kindness and hospitality to strangers, and 
manifested a calm and happy confidence in the 
goodness of our Creator. For these qualities 
we had obtained a character in the surrounding 
settlements, insomuch that even our Swamp 
Hallow friends, (who were strict Calvinists,) 
often remarked that if salvation were of works, 
the Sanford Settlement folks were in as fair 
a way as any others to get to heaven, and to 
have a high seat there too ; but, after all, they 

2 
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said, ^ being destitute of religion, our good 
morals only made us smell the worse in the 
nose of the Almighty, — being nothing better 
in his esteem than so much filthy rags.' Their 
pastor, too. Parson Stubbleton, once lectured 
for our edification on the ' rich man and Laza- 
rus ' ; he told us that, like ourselves. Dives 
was strictly moral ; that all he lacked was an 
evangelical faith in Christ ; that without this a 
man might combine in his character every 
moral excellence, and yet be finally damned ; 
and that he doubted not that Dives actually 
carried more morality with him to hell, than 
Lazarus took with him to heaven.' 

" I have said we generally were Universal- 
ists in faith ; we were not all such, however ; 
myself and Mrs. Sanford were among the few 
exceptions. We had both received a purely 
Calvinistic education ; she was naturally in- 
clined to religion, and early became a member 
of Parson Stubbleton's church ; I must do 
her the justice to say that she practised on 
better principles than those which she profess- 
ed, and that the narrowness of her creed did 
not seriously afFect the breadth of her benevo- 
lence, because, in truth, in matters of common 
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life her heart seldom took counsel of her head, 
and the former was evidently much the better 
of the two. I will own that, for my part, I 
was never very religiously disposed, I loved 
to read the Bible, it is true, and to listen to 
preaching, — but it was rather from habit than 
for serious purposes. It was not till I was re- 
duced to the extremity of sorrow and wretch- 
edness that I betook myself to the best (though 
it too often proves the last) of all remedies, — 
that of hope in heaven, I can therefore say 
with the Psalmist, ' It is good for me that I 
have been aflBicted.' 

" It is now some fifteen years since a reli- 
gious revival broke out amongst us ; it made 
sad havoc of individual health, reason, and 
peace of mind, and still more havoc of social 
harmony and happiness. I must apprize you, 
that at this time we had considerably advanced 
in the improvement of our farms : our log huts 
had given place to more convenient dwellings, 
and our whole settlement presented an aspect 
of general prosperity. As our farms rose in 
value, it would seem that our souls became 
more precious in the estimation of the clergy. 
They expressed strong desires to ' pluck us as 
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brands from the burning ' ; our log academy 
was in continual requisition for religious meet- 
ings by one preacher or another, and, although 
the souls of sinners were professedly the main 
objects of solicitude, yet it was easy to see 
that, when a soul was converted, the chief 
point of strife followed, — as to which of them 
should have the body. It might be owing to 
the body's superior tangibility. 

" The log academy, although it became 
much dilapidated, was permitted to stand until 
a few years ago, when it was taken down, and 
its place supplied by a new house of worship, 
dedicated to a God of Universal benevolence. 
I regretted the removal of the niin, for with it 
were associated many interesting recollections, 
some, indeed, of a sad, but more of a pleasing 
character. Connected with the site is a lot of 
ground thirty roods square, a gift from myself to 
the settlers for a free burial-place. I have re- 
served for myself a spot under a beautiful but- 
tonwood tree, where sleep my much lamented 
wife and only child, and where I also intend 
taking my long repose, until the trump of God 
shall wake me up to a new and deathless exist- 
ence. Yes, I regretted the removal of the 
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ruin ; and yet I know of no spot on which I 
should prefer that our new house should have 
been erected ; for that spot is consecrated in 
our memories by the many seasons of union 
and true Christian fellowship which in bygone 
days we have there enjoyed together, and 
which we hope will often be renewed within 
the walls of our new sanctuary. 

^^ It was expected, as our church is situated 
centrally, and is of sufficient capacity^ that it 
would suffice as a common place of worship 
for the whole settlement, especially as, by its 
charter, the free use of it is guarantied to all 
parties, each being allowed to regulate its own 
time and mode of worship to suit itself. But 
no ; since the revival aforementioned, religion 
has much increased among us, and, it would 
seem, neighbourly union and kindness have 
proportionately disappeared to make room for 
it. Once, as I have said, our meetings to- 
gether were unmarked by party distinction, 
unembittered by sectarian animosity ; one log 
chapel sufficed for us then ; now, however, 
each sect must have its own, illy able as they 
are to bear the cost. A spurious charity ha« 
sprung up in the place of that which was real ; 

2* 
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not meek and unostentatious, like that which 
Christ enjoined, but showy, covetous of ap- 
plause, and trumpet-mouthed in praise of its 
own deeds ; a charity with melting bowels for 
the far-off heathen, and no bowels at all for the 
widow and the fatherless who are pining with 
want near at hand ; a charity which makes light 
of the plainest obligations of justice, neglecting 
to pay honest debts, availing of every legal 
possibility to defraud the poor of their earn- 
ings, yet lavishing thousands upon foreign mis- 
sions, and upon a numerous and all-devouring 
fry of party and pampered corporations. 

" Well," exclaimed the old settler mourn- 
fully, and passing his trembling hand over bis 
hoary locks, '^ I have reached a point in life's 
declivity which lies deep within the shadows 
of death ; the leaves of the button-Wood tree 
will shortly rustle over my grave, and a few 
feet below the ground all belong to one con- 
gregation. There, at least, the heritors of the 
same dust ^ dwell together in unity.' 

"But why, after all," again exclaimed the 
old man, his features at the same time relaxing 
into a smile, " why should I indulge this som- 
bre mood, into which I am occasionally be- 
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trayed by contrastiDg the present times with 
the past ? Are not all things in the bands of 
the all-wise and benevolent Deity ? And will 
he not infallibly conduct them to a good and 
happy issue ? Well, then, I will be cheerful. 
"You see," he continued, pointing out of 
the window by which we sat, "thei line of 
fence which stretches along the summit of 
yonder ridge, and terminates at a large elm, 
which, at this distance, you can easily distin- 
guish. The little farm, of which that fence is 
one of the boundaries, was once the property 
of the man who was chiefly instrumental in in- 
troducing so much religious distraction amongst 
us. He was twenty years old when he inher- 
ited that little property from his father ; and, 
had his will been equal to his ability, he might 
have procured a plentiful support therefrom 
for himself and widowed mother ; but Benja- 
min Lumpkin (for so was he named) was an 
idle, worthless fellow, with no ambition beyond 
that of shooting squirrels, or driving an advan- 
tageous bargain in petty horse-traffics. With 
the latter view he would often lounge about 
taverns for several days together, in the hope 
of meeting with travellers on whom he could 
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exercise his skill in jockeyship. Ha ! ha ! ba ! 
it happened unfortunately for Ben, that the 
fool predominated over the knave in his char- 
acter, and he was 6ften bitten in his barters, 
when he supposed himself to be ' biting like 
all eternity,' (as he used to express it.) To 
be brief, at the end of three years, the farm 
had to be sold, and the proceeds, after deduct- 
ing the widow's thirds, scarcely paid Ben's 
debts. What was he to do now ? 

"Why, * man's necessity is God's oppor- 
tunity,' saith an old saw, and it seemed to turn 
out true in this case. Ben grew suddenly 
concerned about his soul ; his concern soon 
ended in a hopeful conversion, and he* joined 
himself to the Swamp Hollow Church. It 
was a lucky affair for Ben to be born again at 
this pinching crisis ; lucky , not that it inspired 
him with a disposition to assist his widowed 
mother, nor that it counteracted his penchant 
for squirrel shooting, or any of that sort of 
thing, for Ben's piety, being purely spiritual, 
had no connexion with duties of a carnal na- 
ture. But the luckiness of the event consisted 
in its having opened to him a new resource for 
a livelihood, and a good resource it proved 
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too. Ben was seized all at once with a fer- 
vent desire to save souls ; ^ necessity was laid 
on him ; woe* to him if he preached not the 
Gospel.' The Rev. Mr. Stubbleton com- 
mended him to the patronage of ' the Society 

FOR educating INDIGENT YoUNG MeN TOR 

THE Christian Ministry.' The ladies of 
Swamp Hollow set on foot a subscription in 
his behalf, representing him as ^a pious and 
interesting orphan youth, whom God had called 
to the solemn work of saving souls' ; and Ben, 
with a plentiful stock of new shirts, and other 
charitable contributions, was sent off to be 
manufactured into a parson. 

" Will you believe it. Sir ? That very fellow 
became a famous revivalist! Far and near, 
where a ^ work of the Lord ' was wanted, he 
was sent for to produce it ; and such was the 
tax upon his physical system to support these 
exertions, that he was under the necessity of 
stimulating with large doses of opium, his 
nerves, by continual exercise, having become 
so diseased as to have lost their natural excita- 
bility. And in what, think you, consisted the 
secret of his success ? Alas ! the answer to 
this question says little for the correct taste of 
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the church- going, community, or the health of 
their moral feelings ; low, improbable anec- 
dotes, lugubrious death-bed accounts, marvel- 
lous and startling stories designed to show, 
that the Almighty often gets into a passion 
with people and sends them suddenly to hell, 
for deferring too long to join a church. Such 
is the sort of faded and tattered trumpery of 
which his preaching was composed, accom- 
panied by a manner so coarse, and daring, and 
irreverent, as to put the meekness, mildness, 
and modesty of true religion to the blush of 
shame. Among themselves, his clerical breth- 
ren who employed hiiti to produce revivals, 
acknowledged him to be but apitiful lackbrain ; 
but, as he was suited to their purposes, they 
did not hesitate to employ him notwithstanding. 
And, sooth to say, Ben was suited to their 
purposes ; he was a tall, gaunt, Praise-God- 
Barebones looking personage, with a large, 
prominent eye, which he could roll about in 
its socket after a saintly manner, and with awe- 
inspiring effect on weak nerves ; his voice, 
moreover, was deep and sepulchral, and as he 
was something of an adept in the language and 
imagery of damnation, he could frighten people 
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of small intellects into an union with the 
churches, and the pastors of those churches 
could manage the rest. It is shocking to 
think' when, in different ages and countries, 
ghostly priests have had purposes of self- 
aggrandizement to accomplish, how little they 
have scrupled as to the means they employed. 

^' I shall forego a recital of the means by 
which a ' work of God ' was effected in our 
settlement, — the wicked and disgusting rant 
by which the fears of the weak and timid were 
wrought upon. I will spare you the pain of 
contemplating human nature in so humiliating a 
light ; and yet the whole business (considered 
apart from its effects, and from the sacri6ce of 
decency and sense it involved) was so truly 
farcical, as to be adapted rather to the func- 
tions of the laughing than of the weeping phi- 
losopher. Its effect upon myself was, that it 
drove me to infidelity, — to the wildest ex- 
treme of it, — to atheism. 

'' But, thank God ! I am now clear of that, 
and the consequence from the revival which I 
most deplore is, that which is yet visible on 
the moral and social condition of the settle- 
ment. Ben Lumpkin^s return to the home of 
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his iDfancy, was like Satan's entrance into 
Eden, (as described by Milton ;) where he 
had found union, innocence, and love, he left 
discord, confusion, and despair. 

^^ More especially have these evil influences 
been entailed on the female members of our 
community. When they had no religion^ they 
were mild, modest, domestic, indiscriminate 
in their hospitality and kindness. Now they 
attend church thrice every Sabbath, and on 
the nights in the week, a promiscuous prayer- 
meeting, a female prayer-meeting, a sewing 
society for the supply of clothes to missionary 
stations, an inquiry meeting, a bible class, an 
evening lecture, to which may be added the 
various ofBces of distributing tracts, begging 
for various pious purposes, making articles to 
vend at pious fairs, &c. &c. &c. How much 
leisure is left them for household duties, and 
the improvement of their own and their chil- 
dren's minds, and how much time they can 
devote to those soft and angel offices so suited 
to the benevolent nature of the sex, I leave 
you to conjecture. At all events, there is no 
denying that they have religion enough, such 
as it is ; but whether, were Christ now on 
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earth, he would own it as that which he lived, 
preached, sorrowed, and died to establish, 
and which consists in ^ visiting the fatherless 
and the widow,' is, I think, something more 
than questionable. 

" You may judge from the following inci- 
dent, which occurred when the revival had 
been in progress some two or three months, 
to what a reckless disregard of the natural and 
social ties it led. One of our neighbours, a 
highly respectable young man, was drowned 
in attempting to cross a small lake on the ice, 
on a Sabbath morning ; this circumstance, you 
may be sure, was eagerly seized upon, and 
made to subserve the^ work of terror and dis- 
traction already in progress ; the preacher 
who officiated at the funeral labored hard to 
prove the event a retributive dispensation ; 
it had occurred on. the Lord's day ! Moses, 
by divine authority, once commanded a man 
to be stoned for picking up sticks on the Sab- 
bath ; but the crossing of a lake, under a dis- 
pensation of superior light, was a sin of deeper 
dye ! And then, he was not crossing it to- 
ward the house of God, but in an opposite 
direction, — he was turning his back upon the 

3 
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H0I7 Ghost ! shocking ! shocking ! his dam* 
nation was a clear case. Having, therefore, 
satisfied himself and his auditors on that point, 
the preacher tried to reconcile the friends of 
the deceased to his future doom, by assuring 
them that the natural affections become ex- 
tinct on our reaching the spiritual state ; con- 
sequently, that it would not militate against 
their bliss in heaven, to witness their relative 
in the flames below ! He then cautioned the 
widow against training up her child after the 
example of its ungodly father ; but, on the 
contrary, she was told to have it baptized, and 
brought up under the direction of the church < 
, " After the sermon, to the horror of all 
in whose bosoms nature was not extinct, it 
was announced that the ' Judgment Anthem ' 
would be sung, at the widow^s particular re- 
quest ! Said anthem is a sad and screech-owl 
piece of doggerel, as was ever howled forth in 
puritanic conventicle, and is in keeping with 
the character of the religion of those who 
use it. 

' Wives and husbands there will part. 
Will part to meet no more. 
O! there '11 be moiArning, mourning, mourning, 
mourning, 
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O ! there 'U be mourniDg at the judgmentpseat of 
Christ 

* Devilfl and sinners there will meet. 
Will meet to part no more. 
O ! there '11 be wailing, wailing, wailing, wailing, 
O ! there '11 be wailing at the judgment-seat of 
Christ I ' 

" Think now, how withering to" all the finer 
sensibilities of the female heart must have 
been that fanaticism, which could admit of a 
wife's insulting her husband's memory in this 
way, under circumstances so truly affecting ! * 

'^ I was taxed my full fraction toward the 
sum total of suffering produced by this revival. 
I have told you that Mrs. Sanford was natur- 
ally inclined to religion ; as might be expect- 
ed, therefore, she entered fervently into the 
spirit of this work ; often have I overheard 
her instructing our little son (then in his tenth 
year) to go forward and occupy the anxious 
benches when the invitation should be given, 
not so much for the good it might do him, as 
for the influence it would have in inducing 
others to go forward, who might otherwise 

* The author pledges his veracity to the truth of this 
account. 
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feel DO inclination to do so, for we are imita- 
tive beings. And Mrs. Sanford was not 
alone in this practice, she was joined in it by 
several mothers, who, acting on clerical ad- 
vice, were apparently unconscious of the du- 
plicity and wickedness it involved. Pious 
mothers too ! 

'' Our son, poor h'ttle fellow ! did not tarry 
long with us in this vale of misery ; he was an 
interesting lad, and exhibited a degree of men- 
tal developement beyond his years. He seems 
to have had a presentiment of his approaching 
end, for on the previous Sabbath evening, 
while I was absent for a few minutes in my 
library, he inquired of his mother, — ' Moth- 
er, when I die, will pa bury me under the 
buttonwood tree ? ' * Why ask such a ques- 
tion, my dear ? ' inquired Mrs. Sanford. 
' For nothing, mother, only I noticed yester- 
day, that the grass is greener under the shadow 
of the buttonwood tree, than in any other part 
of the burial-ground, and I thought that, of a 
bleak winter night, the wind would not blow 
so coldly over my grave.' 

" Poor Mrs. Sanford ! I entered at that 
moment, and O, what a picture of maternal 
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anxiety she presented ! In vain did she try to 
divert his mind from the painful subject ; alas ! 
she could not divert her own ; she could not 
otherwise interpret his remarks than as a pres- 
age of blight to that beautiful flower, with the 
fading of which must perish her every hope of 
earthly happiness, and the thought came over 
her spirit like a vapor from the cold valley of 
death. During a deep silence that ensued, 
she scanned his interesting countenance with 
the quick and searching eye of maternal soli- 
citude, while the subject of her scrutiny, un- 
conscious of the interest he had awakened, 
seemed wrapped in the most profound abstrac- 
tion. Breaking silence at length, he exclamed, 
" O, mother ! I want to tell you of two 
dreadful sins I have committed lately, for I 
can't be happy till I 've confessed them. 
Would you think it, mother ? I cursed God ! ^ 
* Cursed God ! ! ! ! ' almost screamed Mrs. 
Sanford. ' It 's true, mother, indeed ; I was 
reading a tract which I got at the Sunday 
school, it is called The Fatal Resolu- 
tion ; it tells about Elizabeth Sturdy vant, a 
lovely and interesting girl, who was out off in 
her sixteenth year, and doomed to hell, be- 

8* 
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cause she had resolved to give God her heart, 
but delayed to do it. I thought that God 
must be a very cruel being to burn a young 
and beautiful girl in everlasting flames. And 
then I thought of what I had heard ministers 
say about everlasting torments, — that when 
the soul has screamed and groaned for mil- 
lions, and milUons, and millions of ages, that 
it will still have as long to suffer as when its 
misery first began. I thought of poor Eliza- 
beth, — perhaps, like my cousin Eliza, so 
mild, and innocent ; and I felt so angry, 
mother, that I shut my fist, and gritted my 
teeth, and said, curse him ! That 's just what 
I said.' 

" ' O, my poor boy ! ' exclaimed Mrs. 
Sanford, almost dumb with terrified astonish- 
ment. * Know you not that he could strike 
you to hell in a moment ? ' * Yes, mother, I 
know he could, but that can't change my 
opinion about him, — he may burn me ever so 
long, but that won't make me love him. Will 
it, mother } ' 

" * But the other sin that I committed, 
mother,' continued he, after a pause, ' was 
against you ; and O ! mother, I do wish that 
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I could weep tears enough to wash it away, for 
I do love you, mother.' 

" ' Do not name it my child, for I forgive 
you with all my heart for every thing you have 
ever done against me, but I fear that God will 
not. How often have I told you of his dread- 
ful wrath, and of the terrible doom of those 
who offend against him. Don't you know 
what the hymn says, 

' There is a dreadful hell, 
And everlasting pains. 
Where sinners must with devils dwell, 
In darkness, fire, and chains.' 

And yet the fear of the Divine displeasure 
seems to give you less uneasiness than the idea 
that you have sinned against your mother ! ' 

" ' O, but, mother, you are so mild, so 
forgiving. If God were so, I could love him 
too, and be sorry for offending against him. 
But I am afraid of him, — I fear his dreadful 
frowns ; and yet they have not kept me from 
sinning, for I thought I would not be punish- 
ed till I died, and not then, if I repented in 
time ; I am young yet, I thought, the day of 
judgment is far off, I will get religion when I 
am old, as uncle Crosby did, — you know, 
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mother, he was a very wicked man. Why 
should Elizabeth Sturdyvant be damned in her 
sixteenth year, and uncle Crosby go to heaven 
after he had sinned seventy years ? These 
things puzzle me, mother, and I wonder at 
God's making me, when he knew that I should 
answer no other purpose, than to be for ever, 
and for ever, and for ever damned ! ' 

" You must excuse me from going into 
further detail, relative to our poor little 
Charles ; suffice it to say, our misgivings con- 
cerning him were but too well founded ; the 
conversation I have been relating took place 
on a Sunday evening, and the next Sabbath's 
sun shone on the little mound that marked his 
final resting-place. 

" My poor wife never smiled after that 
event, nor, till an hour before her death, did 
she ever weep ; her grief disdained the com- 
monplace eloquence of tears. She had con- 
sulted her minister, Mr. Stubbleton, as to the 
authority for entertaining any hope, even the 
slightest, in regard to her son ; and he had 
rendered a positively unfavorable decision, 
'for, if nothing further appeared against him,' 
said be, ^ than the fact that his heart rose in 
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rebellion against the Divine doings, as record- 
ed in a pious Tract, that of itself would seem 
enough to warrant the worst apprehensions 
respecting him.' Such was parson Stubble- 
ton's decision, and, in the judgment of my 
poor wife, it was not to be questioned ; ac- 
cordingly, about an hour before her exit from 
time (which happened six weeks after the 
death of our son) she took my hand in hers, 
as I sat by her bed-side, while large drops of 
sorrow coursed their way down her cheeks. 
^ O ! ' said she, ^ was he not too beautiful, 
and interesting, to be doomed to everlasting 
burnings ? I have been trying,' she contin- 
ued, * to be reconciled to the divine will con- 
cerning him. In vain ! In vain ! My judg- 
ment acquiesces in the sacrifice, but my poor, 
and weak, and, I fear I must add, rebellious 
heart, refuses to comply, and could you see it 
you would find, that our poor boy's image is 
too deeply graven upon it ever to be efiTaced. 
O, that my eternal woe would equally meet 
the demands of the Divine glory ! For then 
would I willingly exchange with poor Charles 
my hoped-for seat in heaven, for his bed of 
despair in hell.' 
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^< It uomans me," said the Old Settler, 
'^ to retrace these dark passages in my pilgriiD- 
age ; it actd upon my tottering frame like a 
rude wind on a dilapidated edifice ; I will 
therefore merely add, that Mrs. Sanford was 
deposited in her cold grave, and I was left 
alone, — aloncy in the most absolute sense of 
the word, for I was literally ' without God, 
and without hope ', — I was then an atheist. 

" Should you ever meet with a person of 
that cold and hopeless creed, do not denounce 
him ; do not refuse intercourse with him ; do 
not treat him superciliously ; but pity him 
rather, for he really needs your pity. What 
now were my wife and son to me ? My heart 
said every thing ; my creed, on the contrary, 
said nothings — no more than the earthy clods 
upon their coffin-lids. And was it so, alas ! 

*'No, thank God!" the Old Settler ex- 
claimed, with glistening eyes, ^^ It was not so. 
But come, I will show you our burial-ground, 
where formerly stood our log academy, and 
where, in the days of our simplicity, we used 
to meet to worship God without the distinc- 
tions of creed or sect, and were so unfortunate 
all the while, (if our pious neighbours may be 
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credited,) as to be without religion ; and when 
we get to that quiet and sacred place I shall 
be the better able to finish my narrative." So 
saying, the old man seized his hat and staff, 
with a trepidation of manner which strongly 
betrayed the emotion it seemed his wish to 
conceal, and led the way to the place mention- 
ed. I gladly followed him, for his accounts 
of it had gained amazingly upon my interest. 

A lane, about a quarter of a mile in length, 
running partly through the open country, and 
partly through deep woods, brought us to a 
stream of very considerable volume, and some 
ten or twelve yards in width, flowing with 
great rapidity over^ a bed of jagged rocks ; 
this we crossed by a foot-bridge, formed of 
the trunk of a huge elm tree, hewn flat on the 
upper surface ; a stout stake, forked at the 
top, was driven into each bank, and made to 
support a hickory pole or sapling, answering 
the purpose of a hand-rail ; without this aid it 
is doubtful if my old friend, with his tottering 
gait, could have made a safe passage over so 
narrow and elevated a parapet. We had 
scarcely merged from a thicket of tall laurels 
which skirted the opposite bank, and attained 
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the summit of the acclivity, when the new 
church was full before us, — simple, neat, and 
well-proportioned. There was no mistaking 
by what order of Christians it was built, for 
that was plainly indicated by the motto in gilt 
letters over the door. ''OUR GOD IS 
THE GOD OF SALVATION." Psalms 
Ixviii. 20. Passing the church, we opened a 
gate to an enclosure in the rear, and found our- 
selves in the home of the dead. The Old 
Settler had not uttered a word on the way, nor 
paused a moment, and it was not till we had 
arrived under a solitary tree, which threw its 
shadow over several graves, that he seated 
himself on one of those grass-covered mounds 
and resumed his story. 

" There," said he, pointing with his staff, 
" lies good old Gideon Perkins ; or ' Uncle 
Gideon,' as he was familiarly termed in the 
settlement. A finer old man it would be dif- 
ficult to find anywhere, and certainly our little 
community could boast none such. In pover- 
ty, in sickness, in bereavement, in distress 
of any kind. Uncle Gideon's assistance was 
relied upon, and never in vain. He was a 
cheerful old man, too, at all times, and remark- 
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able for bis acquaintance with the Bible, and 
his aptness in applying its consolations to cases 
to which they seemed appropriate. It was to 
his agency, mainly, that the so general preva- 
lence of liberal sentiments amongst us was 
owing ; and you may be sure, therefore, that 
the tongue of bigotry did not leave his name 
unscathed by its fiercest anathemas. ^ I 
would^nt be in the place of that hoary heretic,' 
an impudent ranter once publicly exclaimed, 
' for ten thousand worlds, for the blood of one 
hundred immortal souls is on his skirts, and it 
will sink him to the lowest pit in perdition.' 
Nevertheless, however much the birnd and im- 
potent rage of bigotry might denounce him, 
the God of the fatherless and ihe widow judg- 
ed Uncle Gideon differently, and in his righ- 
teous and merciful hands we are dl\ content to 
leave him. 

" I was sitting before my door one bright 
summer evening, after my poor wife's death, 
the heavens above me were brilliant with stars. 
I was wondering that unintelligent orbs should 
be destined to exist, and to beam in beauty 
and brightness through unending duration, 
whilst intelligences, capable of computing their 

4 
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magnitudes ; their distances from each other ; 
the periods in which they respectively perform 
their revolutions, and the laws by which their 
motions are governed ; should be doomed, af- 
ter living through a few brief years, to perish 
for ever like things of no worth ! And then the 
thought of being annihilated came coldly upon 
my heart ; I fancied myself standing on the 
verge of being, and looking down into the dark 
and chaotic gulf of nonexistence. My God, 
what a dreary prospect ! 'Is it true, then,' 
I exclaimed, ' am I a mere bubble thrown up 
by accident on the tide of being, and destined 
to explode ere long and be no more ? And 
all the high aspirations of my nature, which 
religion interprets as the voice of God within 
me, admonishing me of a career that awaits 
me in endless perspective, of advancement on 
advancement and glory on glory ; are these to 
be quenched in the damps of the grave, and all 
the promises of my life to be denied ? ' 

'' ' No, father Sanford ; no ; this is not 
true,' exclaimed a well-known voice. I turn- 
ed round, and beheld Israel Perkins, Uncle 
Gideon's son, who had been seeking me, and 
came to announce that his father was dying, and 
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wished to see me before bis exit. He apolo- 
gized for his abrupt interruption of my solilo- 
quy, protesting that he found himself unable, 
at the moment, to withhold his emphatic dis- 
sent from the cheerless deductions of my phi- 
losophy. 

" ' And so your father is really dying, is 
he ? ' said I, as I proceeded with him to the 
melancholy scene. ' Alas ! the withdrawal 
of this light will still more thicken the dark- 
ness of despair upon my path, and my heart 
becomes heavier and heavier in my bosom, as 
star after star in my night of life is extinguish- 
ed ' ' Say, rather,' interrupted Israel, ' as 

star after star sets^ father Sanford, for we 
Christians do not admit their extinguishment, 
but have confident hopes of their reappearing 
in brighter lustre, and in a more glorious sky. 
Shall we conclude that the sun is struck out of 
being, when it sinks from view below the west- 
ern horizon ? Though hid from our eyes, it 
rises, you know, to illumine and cheer another 
hemisphere. Father Sanford, I think I compre- 
hend your case ; the frightful distortions of the 
divine character, as seen through the medium 
of a Calvinistic theology, have driven you 
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within the vortex of skepticism ; — rather than 
have such a God, you prefer to have no God 
at all. But is there no other alternative ? 
There is, father Sanford, there is. The 
Gospel, as Christ preached it, unfolds to our 
faith a Creator whose goodness embraces every 
creature he has formed ; who has marked out, 
and is governing the Universe by a plan which 
in its consummation is to fill his boundless 
realms with rejoicing, and cause all intelligen- 
ces to employ their every faculty of utterance 
in praise of that love, which created, sustain- 
ed, and redeemed them.' And my poor little 
Charles shall praise him too, whispered my 
heart, which actually leaped within me at the 
announcement of such glorious tidings, and a 
beam of hope, like the first streak of morning 
light, broke in upon the midnight of my 
spirit. 

" I was soon by the bedside of Uncle 
Gideon ; a glance satisfied me that a few min- 
utes would terminate his earthly career, and I 
felt that my existence would be most cheerless 
when he was removed, for he had ever been 
ready to offer to my seared heart in its sorrows 
the consolations so richly yielded by his re- 
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ligious creed. Wishing to know how well 
they now sustained himself, I said to him, 
' Neighbour Perkins, by some of the ancients 
death was accounted a leap in the dark ; is it 
such to you ?' 'O, no,' he replied, 'by no 
means ; it is rather a transition into a realm of 
brighter light, where my moral vision, not cloud- 
ed as now by passion and prejudice, shall be 
clear and satisfactory, and all things will seem to 
it as they really are. A leap in the dark ! No, 
my friend, however ominous of evil the clouds 
which rest upon the grave may appear to some, 
to me they are spanned by the bow of heav- 
enly promise, which assures my spirit that be- 
yond the stormy and tearful precincts of time 
it shall find a home of peace, of joy, and im- 
mortality in eternity.' 

"'But,' said I, 'I have heard Christians 
themselves speak, in gloomy terms, of the 
night of death^ which implies that even they 
regard it as a season. of darkness.' 'Well,' 
he replied, ' all that may be ; but all Chris- 
tians, you must be aware, have not equally 
cheering views of the character of our Creator, 
and of his ultimate purposes respecting the 

human family. To some, whose visions of 

4 * 
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him have been darkened by hopeless creeds, 
he appears under aspects so terrible, that they 
may well recoil at the summons which calls 
them into his immediate presence. Alas ! 
how can the hour of death to such be other 
than an hour of gloom ? How can it other- 
wise seem than as a season overarched with 
a midnight sky, and darkened with tempest- 
clouds, with but here and there a dim star to 
shed its sickly light upon it ? But,' continued 
he, and his eye brightened with a lustre which 
seemed superhuman as he spoke, ^ to him 
who views his God as a being of changeless 
love, the hour of the spirit's departure is as the 
threshold of immortality, — the morning-dawn 
of an unclosing day,T — the beginning of his 
hope's fruition, when objects before seen in 
the dim light of faith, stand distinctly out in 
the clear light of certainty. ' . 

* ' # * * 

" I was startled by such energy of voice 
and language from a dying man ! It was, 
however, the last flicker of the flame before 
its extinguishment. The next minute Uncle 
Gideon was no more. * May my last end be 
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like bis,' I mentally exclaimed, as I closed his 
eyelids over their sightless sockets ; and, thank 
Heaven, in a few weeks I became possessed 
of the means which will make it so. By a pa- 
tient course 6f study I attained a conviction of 
the truth of Christianity ; my feet are now 
' out of the horrible pit, and of the miry clay,' 
and are ' placed upon a rock,' and I am re- 
joicing *with joy unspeakable.' I now see 
that the sceptre by which the domains of life 
and death are governed, is in the hands of in- 
finite love, and I cannot doubt that the con- 
summation of its reign will be glorious, com- 
prising as its chief end the best good of every 
sentient being. I love all mankind, of all sects, 
nations, complexions, and conditions ; they 
are all my brethren, for 'hath not one God 
created us all ? have we not all one Father ? ' 
and I may ask, in addition, have we not all an 
equal place in that Father's love ? I am there- 
fore composed, and prepared to meet every 
event with cheerful submission ; for, come 
what will, my Father reigns, and even afflic- 
tion's self can but do his benevolent bidding. 
"I am told, indeed, that my faith will not 
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make a smooth pillow for the dying head, how- 
ever well it may do to repose on in seasons 
of health and sunshine ; nor are tract stories 
wanting, In sufficient number and amply dolor- 
ous, to confirm this silly conceit. Neverthe- 
less, on the authority of reason and observa- 
tion, I must beg leave to more than question 
its truth ; and surely the hope that, in that 
bright home of souls to which we all are tend- 
ing, I shall enjoy again the society of the once 
partner of my bosom, and our dear little 
Charles, can be no thorn in my dying pillow ! 
It is madness to endeavour to persuade me so. 
However," continued he, suddenly turning 
round and touching an adjacent tombstone with 
his staff, ^Met this witness whether I shrink 
from contemplating my faith in the light of a 
dying hour ; whenever it is practicable I make 
a daily pilgrimage to this spot, and run my eye 
over this record, which speaks to my soul like 
a voice from eternity." I directed my eye 
toward the inscription to which he pointed, 
and, to my surprise, found it to be his own 
and deceased family's epitaph ! It run as 
follows : 
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Saored 
To the memory of 



who departed this life, Anno Domini 
in the year of his age. 

Also of Susannah Sanford, his beloved 

wife, who died Anno Domini 1818, on 

September 25th , aged 58 years and 2 months. 

Also of their son Charles, who 
perished in his 10th year, November Ist. 



*^ Weeping endureth for a night ^ 
Bui joy eometh in the morning,** 

Well, reader, I will only ask thy further 
patience while I inform thee, that, finding the 
day far spent, and having engagements which 
demanded my departure from Sanford Settle^- 
ment, I begged the old man to excuse me 
from tarrying with him over night. I returned 
with him so far as to see him safely over the 
foot-bridge, and then took an afiectionate fare- 
well, — a final one I then thought it, and so it 
proved ; for about one month after that, I 
learned that the old settler was removed to his 
peaceful lodgings under the buttonwood tree. 
The blanks on his tombstone I have since seen 
filled with his name, the date of his death, and 
the number of his years. He died firm in the 
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faith of a whole world's salvation ; his funeral 
was attended by an immense concourse of 
people from the circumjacent neighbourhood, 
among whom were to be seen even many of 
the delectable brethren of Swamp Hollow 
Township. I am even informed, that Parson 
Stubbleton pronounced an eulogium on the 
old settler's moral character, in his next Sab- 
bath's sermon ; and that he went so far as to 
hint, that if it were possible for a person to 
get to heaven without an evangelical (by which, 
of course, he meant a Calvinistic) faith, he 
would venture to hope that Old Father San- 
ford might be found at last among the saved. 
Without doubt, my good-natured reader, thou 
hopest so too ; so for the present fare thcQ 
well. 



PARSON STUBBLETON, 



OR 



SANFORD SETTLEMENT REVISITED; 

BEING A SEqUXL TO ** AN OLD SETTLXR*8 NARRATIVE." 



Times have greatly changed with Parson 
Stubbleton since my former acquaintance with 
him, and Parson Stubbleton has greatly chang- 
ed also, in fact he has ceased to be Parson 
Stubbleton, for, having dofied his clerical pro- 
fession, and retired from the pastoral care of 
the Swamp Hollow church, he is now settled 
on a snug little estate of his own, on which he 
is pursuing the peaceful and independent occu- 
pation of a farmer. In his former capacity 
Parson Stubbleton was once a very popular 
man, and the leader, in those parts, of a large 
religious party, of high Calvinistic principles, 
but, — ah, — welladay ! those principles have 
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nearly become extinct in the region where they 
once so flourished, and in which they constitut- 
ed the orthodoxy of Christian faith. They 
are now maintained by but here and there a 
saint) of time-whitened locks, who with deep, 
but unavailing sadness, deplores the fatal prev- 
alence of the weedy growth of Ar^inianism 
in the garden of Christ, which formerly so 
bloomed with the flowers of evangelic faith 
and righteousness : nor is even this a realiza- 
tion of their worst fears, — the danger is that 
it is but a precursor to the still more pernicious 
spread of Universalism, which, when it once 
takes ropt, usually so extends its poisonous 
growth as to choke out all besides. 

Some six years have elapsed while the 
changes above noticed have been transpiring, 
the sphere of my engagements meanwhile has 
been considerably remote from that part of the 
.country : it was with the pleasure generally- 
experienced in revisiting scenes of former 
travel, and reviving the impressions and friend- 
ships therewith connected, that I set out, on a 
iSne autumn day to make a second visit to San- 
ford Settlement. I found the sun to be with- 
in an hour of its setting on my arrival at a 
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cross-roads, where an index-post informs the 
traveller that it is — 

To Swamp Hollow, 2 miles. «£:n| 
Icp- To Sanford Settlement, 9 miles. 
It was clear I could not reach my place of 
destination that night. One of the^e corners is 
occupied by a low dirty doggery, (as a tipling- 
shop is appropriately termed in the West and 
South,) it is loosely constructed of poles and 
pine slabs, and kept by Barney O'Muggin, of 
Kilkenny, whose sign displays a portrait of 
Daniel O'Connor, with a powdered head, 
which, if the head of the " great agitator" 
bears any resemblence to that of an Owl in a 
night-cap, must by all be admitted a most strik- 
ing likeness. Albeit if any one is desirous of 
securing the temporal ruin of soul and body, 
with the wretchedness and starvation of his 
family into the bargain, there is no doubt that 
Barney will as cheerfully accommodate him 
with the means as will any the like estab"- 
lishments in the country, of which, God 
knows, there are full many. These corners 
also boast a blacksmith's and cooper's shop, 
together with two or three ragged dwellings 
for the artisans, and if a store is indicated by 

5 
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a yard or two of red flannel in front of a 
building, together with a tin coffee-pot, a 
wooden rake, and some empty boxes, then 
may this point boast that dignity also, and 
hence it is known innhe parts by the name, 
and title, of Doggery ville. In good sooth 
there would be small deception in human af- 
fairs, if all things beneath the moon bore 
names equally appropriate to their characters. 
I had proceeded but 4 miles from Doggery- 
ville ere it became quite dark, so perceiving a 
light from the window of a dwelling to the left 
of the road, I turned to it up a lane, skirted 
on each side with yellow willows, and applied 
for entertainment for the night, which was 
readily granted. My host proved a respecta- 
ble-looking elderly gentleman, of polite, but 
quiet manners, whose conversation denoted a 
higher education and polish than are usually- 
met with in persons who labor with their 
hands : in running my eye over the titles of 
the books in his library, moreover, I discov- 
ered them to be mostly on theological subjects, 
and I thence inferred that agriculture was not 
his sole employment, but merely served to fill 
up such intervals as occurred between his pro- 
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fessional avocations. I was not long in ques- 
tioning him to that effect, when, after eating 
ray supper, I had drawn my chair into the op- 
posite chimney corner to that he occupied. 

"No, (he replied,) the Gospel ministry forms 
no part of my pursuits at present. I did, 
however, exercise its functions for something 
over thirty years, and meant to have done so 
to the end of my days, — as every one should 
who once engages in it : but unlooked-for cir- 
cumstances determined otherwise. When, 
about two years ago, I took up my residence 
here, I had become so thoroughly disgusted 
with the sectarian rivalries, strifes, and animos- 
ities, — the hollow pretensions, — the pride, 
and pageantry, of what is termed the Christian 
worldy that I earnestly longed to retire from it 
altogether, and live the residue of my days in 
rural seclusion from its noise and commotions. 
I did withdraw myself accordingly, and was 
happy to find in the quiet of this little spot the 
promise of a calm and peaceful evening to my 
life. Thank God ! the promise has been to 
some extent verified. Nor is this all ; I trust 
I am a better man as a f!^*mer, than I was as a 
clergyman, for, having disconnected myself 
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with a religious party, my mind is no longer 
narrowed by sectarian bonds, nor does the film 
of party blind my eyes, as formerly, to the 
virtues of those whose creed differs from mine, 

— even my creed itself has widened, too, 
sidce, throwing aside confessions and plat- 
forms, I have studied my God in nature rather 
than in books. I remember, that when I was 
pastor of the church in Swamp Hollow,'' 

*' Ah ! (interrupted I,) then it is Parson 
Stubbleton whom I have the pleasure of con- 
versing with ? " 

" Farmer Stubbleton rather, (he replied,) 
for by that designation do I now prefer to be 
known, — you have some knowledge of me 
then it seems." 

^' But little, (I answered.) I visited this 
region during the lifetime of old Mr. Sanford, 

— about five years, ago, and he related to me 
some events in the history of the Settlement 
which bears his name. It was thus only that 
I heard of you. By the way, (continued I,) 
what has become of your protigiy Benjamin 
Lumpkin ? " 

A pause of a minute or two here ensued, 
during which my host reclined his head on his 
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band, his elbow resting on tbe arm of bis easy- 
chair, and seemed to abandon himself to the 
reminiscences called up by my question. 
^' And so ! (he at; length exclaimed, with a 
faint smile,) you have some curiosity concern- 
ing Ben, have you ? I don't wonder at that, 
if you have ever heard of him, for Ben was a 
curiosity in himself. Well, when we have hon- 
ored this mug of gingered cider, — for you see 
I have not learned to repudiate this good old 
Yankee habit, — I will afford you what satis- 
faction I can relative to the subject of your in- 
quiry, and others therewith connected." So 
we proceeded to despatch the mug of stomach- 
warming beverage, by drinking a glass of it 
each ; which done, he narrated bis account as 
follows. 

^^ I must inform you, then, that that same 
Benjamin Lumpkin, whom you have truly de- 
nominated my proiigiy became the author of 
much mischief to me at length, — or rather, 
(for I ought to bear the blame, and actually 
have borne the punishment,) I became, through 
him, the author of much mischief to myself. 
When he first conceived the idea of preach- 
ing, it was I who encouraged him in it, and by 

6* 
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repeated subscriptions assisted him in procuring 
the necessary education. At the time I did this, 
too, I knew him to be a worthless fellow, whose 
sole motive was to come at a subsistence by- 
other means than that of honest labor, for which 
he had always evinced an unconquerable aver- 
sion. My confession surprises you, no doubt, 
and so it ought, but I have no wish to screen my 
conduct with plausible disguises. My tempta- 
tion was vanity, — I was ambitious to raise up 
a clergyman from amongst my own flock, who 
in after times should be subject to my influ- 
ence, and reverence me as his father in the 
ministry. Alas ! my silly ambition cost me 
dearly in the end. Father Sanford must have 
informed you how famous Ben eventually be- 
came as a revivalist ? " 

" Yes, (replied I,) I am apprized of all that, 
— of his wild extravagance, and of his re- 
course to drugs, to counteract the nervous tor- 
por succeeding to continued and overstrained 
excitement." 

" Ah ! yes, it proved his death at length, 
poor fellow ! he died of delirium tremens, an 
effect of the excessive use of opium. But I 
am forestalling my story. For some time after 
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he became famous, Ben, for obvious reasons, 
felt very shy of his old neighbourhood. He 
knew me to be a decided Calvinist, and there- 
fore honestly averse to the new measures, as 
the revival operations are called. He knew, 
also, that to every thing approaching the char- 
acter of rant in preaching, I was an utter ene- 
my, — and without rant, you are probably 
aware, a regular revivalist is perfectly power- 
less, — a Samson shorn of his locks, — when, 
however, he had become sufficiently inflated 
by repeated successes, he ventured to visit his 
old Pastor, accompanied by one Simon Asce- 
tus, an exact counterpart of himself. They 
were no doubt instigated to the visit by some 
neighbouring clergymen, of the new measure 
party, who had long manifested a wish to disturb 
the quiet of my peaceful fold. Simon was born 
in a county but two removes from this, in a 
miserable little hovel, on Rabbit Run, where 
his father still ekes out a scanty subsistence by 
making brooms. Simon, of course, Uke Ben, 
was a student at college on charity. I would 
not insinuate that the obscurity of his origin in 
any wise detracts from his merits. He thinks 
it does^ however, for he is at great pains to 
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conceal the fact, and has actually never visited 
the honest old broom-maker, his father, since 
be passed through college ! In a public place 
one day a companion of his boyhood was inno- 
cently reminding him of by-gone times, and 
inquiring after the health of his father ; when, 
to his great astonishment, the pious Simon, 
fixing on him a look of stern disdain, retorted 
with affected solemnity, ' My dying friend, 
what have these topics to do with the salvation 
of your immortal soul ? ' Such is the godly 
Simon Ascetus.* 

" Well, when these two worthies honored 
me with the call aforementioned, I was alone 
in my study, I had scarcely requested them to 
be seated when Simon asked me if I was wil- 
ling that God should revive his work in the 
Swamp Hollow church. I answered him that 
I was perfectly willing that God should do it, 
for then it would be done to better purpose 
than if it were effected by man. They no- 
ticed the emphasis in my reply, and exchanged 
significant looks with each other. I was about 
to add something, when Ben interrupted me 
by saying, " This, father Stubbleton, is a mat- 

* A fact, as the author can prove by living; witnesses. 
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ter to be settled by prayer, not by argument, 
which was no sooner said than down they both 
went upon their knees, and while Simon 
prayed, Ben threw in an occasional Amen, or 
other ejaculation. But such a prayer I its 
recklessness and audacity surpassed descrip- 
tion. The Holy Ghost was implored to open 
my blind eyes, and to let me see, in the realms 
of the damned, the scores and hundreds who 
had stumbled into perdition over my frigid and 
barren sermons ! God was informed that my 
cold performances had erected a bridge of ice, 
over which both myself and whole church 
were journeying ddwn to hell ! And that my 
thirty years of preaching had damned more 
souls, than though the same had been spent in 
blaspheming, &c. &c. 

" If I was astounded at this prayer, you will 
believe that I was not less so at their effrontery 
in telling me, when they had risen from their 
knees, that, having foreseen objections to the 
measure on my part, they had been consulting 
with the principal members of my flock, as 
wellas with the Elders and Trustees, and that 
it was finally settled that a work of God must 
be had in Swamp Hollow, — it was imperious- 
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ly called for, — the blood of souls was clioging 
to the skirts of the church and nothing short 
of the lava of a thorough renovation could 
wash it away. ' And so, my dear Father Stub- 
bleton, (continued Ben, coaxingly,) whom I 
love and honor as my father in the ministry^ — 
you see that God has taken the work into his 
own hands, and you, I have been telling Br. 
Ascetus, will be the last man who will consent 
to fight against God.' Alas ! for human weak- 
ness, this appeal to my vanity so soothed and 
flattered me, that I was disarmed of my objec- 
tions, consented to be the dupe of their wily- 
measures, and the revival took place accord*- 
ingly. I will not describe it, — I could not if 
I would. In its progress all conceivable rant 
was outranted, — all imaginable blasphemy out- 
blasphemed. 

"You have no doubt observed, that when 
once the mind consents to compromise its dig- 
nity and self-approval for some sordid end, it 
is easily brought to acquiesce in its own yet 
deeper and deeper humiliation, until all its vir- 
tuous pride and energy seem to be lost. It 
was thus with me, and it was just it should be 
so ; I actually was brought by a combination 
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of wheedling and brow-beating, to arise in the 
presence of a large congregation and confess, 
that up to the time of that meeting I had been 
an utter stranger to godliness, — that conse- 
quently, all my prayers and sermons, for the 
past thirty years, had been but repeated aggra- 
vations of my sinfulness and hypocrisy, — and 
that I had just got my eyes opened to my own 
imminent danger of eternal perdition, and the 
ditch of utter ruin, into which, as a blind lead- 
er of the blindf I was unconsciously conduct- 
ing piy people. O, gracious God ! my cheeks 
even now tingle with shame, at the remem- 
brance of my deep and degrading duplicity. 

" Next followed the confessions of the El- 
ders and Deacons ; they also had been playing 
the hypocrite ever since they had professed 
religion, — they had lied to God, — lied to the 
Holy Ghost, — and I know not what all ; by a 
strange inversion of human pride the point of 
rivalry seemed to be, which of them should 
make himself out to have been the greatest vil- 
lain ! Had either of them said of another what 
each one said of himself, without doubt the ac- 
cusation would have been accounted slander- 
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ous, and been naade the ground of an action 
for defamation, for it was far enough from their 
wishes to be credited in these evil accounts of 
themselves- 

*' Well, I was now fairly committed to the 
new measures^ and it remained that I should 
abide the results thereof. I had sown the 
wind; I was now to reap the whirlwind; it 
was soon apparent to me, that the appetite for 
novelties being thus awakened in my people, 
they would soon be craving a new preacher ; 
I had hitherto lived amongst them in peace, — 
ray public and private instructions had ever 
been received by them with reverence, — they 
accorded to my judgment the respect to which 
it was entitled by my superior learning and op- 
portunities. But since the meeting, — alacka- 
day ! they had become much wiser than their 
teacher; some of them had got to be very 
sagacious expounders of mysteries and dark 
texts ; they claimed to be inspired, and what 
did the poor taper-ray of my learning avail, 
against their infallible light from heaven ? In 
this state of things all sorts of phantasies were 
conceived, and, in exact proportion to. their 
extravagance, cherished. Some score or so of 
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the members became perfectionists ^ — they 
deemed themselves sanctified past the power 
of sinning.* A club of sisters honored me 
with a call one day, for the purpose of coer- 
cing me into a discontinuance of my tea and 
coffee ; my pipe and cider were also to be 
dispensed with, of course, as wicked superflu* 
ities. One of these sisters informed me that 
during my sermon on the previous Sunday, 
she had observed the lace on Mrs. Stubble- 
ton's cap to be crimped with more care than 
was necessary, and that she felt so mortified at 
the pride of her minister's wife, that she could 
not hear a word of the sermon. At our con- 
ference prayer meeting one evening, I found a 
stranger present, who claimed the extraordina- 
ry power of imparting the Holy Spirit, and, 
notwithstanding his repulsive appearance and 
manners, several of the members had actually 
submitted to the operation, (which consisted 
in his breathing into their mouths,) who attest- 
ed that they plainly felt the Holy Spirit the 
moment the breathing took place ! It was in 

* This, then, accounts for the upspringing of so many 
perfectUmisis in the eastern States, since the revival meas- 
ures have heen in vogue. Author. 
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vain that I protested against the blasphemy, 
or reasoned against the probability of this pre- 
tension ; they had felt it, and what people yie/ 
they kjiow. One good sister went so far as to 
say she had tasted it ! and it is not improbable 
that she had tasted spirit of some kind, for I 
discovered the fellow to be far less sober than 
a saint ought to be.f 

^' These instances will serve as a sample of 
the irregularities which the new measure: 
system introduced. I soon perceived that my 
preaching was no longer to the taste of my 
people ; they required rant, reckless theoriz- 
ing, startling declamation ; preaching of this 
kind was soon to be had in great plenty, for 
the revival system had filled the ministry with 
theological pretenders of very questionable 
qualifications, either moral or literary ; and of 
these there were not wanting individuals, who 
were sufficiently willing to supplant me, with- 
out any nice scruples as to the means they em- 
ployed. In short, (for time wears, and you, 
as a traveller, must needs wish to retire to 
rest,) it no sooner became apparent to me that 

\ Upon my veracity, reader, the above account is fact. 
Author. 
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my church was willing to be rid of its old pas- 
tor, than, in a meeting called for the purpose, 
I asked for, and obtained my dismission. But 
it must not be supposed that I did this without 
a severe struggle with my feelings, — God only 
knows how severe. And the more so on my 
poor wife's account, with whom it went ex- 
tremely hard to break old friendships, of thirty 
years' standing ; to leave her old home, her 
garden, her little nursery of trees and shrubs, 
in which she took so much delight, and, worse 
tha^all, our children's graves ; but there is no 
resisting necessity, and necessity had come 
upon us ; we were drove from our Eden, and 

' The world was all before ns, where to choose 
Our place of rest, and Providence our guide.' 

" When (said I, in my valedictory address 
to the church) the country around us, which 
is now smiling under a high cultivation, was an 
uninviting wilderness, — when you, poor, and 
in debt for your lands, tenanted log cab- 
ins, I then took up my abode with you, my 
brethren and children, and became as one of 
yourselves ; I despised not the scanty support 
your poverty then afforded me ; I participated 
in your afflictions and hardships ; in your be- 
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reavements and sicknesses you looked to me 
for solace, — did you ever look in vain ? I 
have baptized the most of your children ; con- 
secrated your nuptial unions ; ministered at the 
death-beds and at the graves of nearly all who 
slumber in your burial-ground. Of many spir- 
its now in heaven from among you, I was the 
last earthly comforter ; and when at the gates 
of eternity they fluttered between doubt and 
hope, I lent my poor instrumentality in pre- 
paring them for a calm and serene departure. 
In fine, I have been unto you as a broth|%0nd 
a father. Well, I now at length leave ypU, — 
I leave the scene of thirty years' labors, joys 
and sorrows, hopes and fears ; I leave you 
with feelings too poignant for utterance ; with 
an almost broken heart ; yet I leave you vol- 
untarily, for I care not to live longer in your 
midst than I can live in your affections. May- 
God grant, that the stranger who shall succeed 
me, may serve you better than I have done, 
and be better requited than I have been." 

A dead silence here ensued, during which 
the old gentleman buried his face in his hands, 
and shed large tears, whit;h trickled through his 
fingers on to the family Bible which lay on his 
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lap. I, for my part, felt that the commun- 
ion which his heart was holding with painful 
memories, was •of two sacred a nature to be 
either interrupted or witnessed by a stranger, 
and I therefore arose softly and whispered a 
request to the hostess to be lighted to my 
chamber, to which I repaired without even 
bidding him good night. 

How true it is, (thought I, as I lay that 
night on my bed,) that every departure from 
rectitude is followed by a timely and appropri- 
ate retribution, and yet how slow are mortals 
to acknowledge the fact, preferring to impute 
the troubles they thus bring on themselves to 
their ill-fortune, rather than to their guilt. Now 
Parson Stubbleton, for example, has no right 
to complain of the fickleness, and eventual 
alienation of his flock ; '^ for, for full thirty 
years, by his own showing," they treated him 
with the aflTection and confidence to which his 
labors among them entitled him, and when, at 
length, he proved false to them, — when he let 
a wolf into his fold, knowing him to be a wolf, 
— he had a just right to expect the consequen- 
ces which followed. It is to be hoped, (I con- 
cluded,) that they have not been without a salu- 

6* 
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tary effect upon him, for he seems a very good 
kind of a roan on the whole, and to have a 
heart susceptible to the influences of a better 
faith, than that on which he starved his poor 
Swamp Hollow flock for so long a time. 

I have not yet informed you, reader, that my 
motive for visiting the settlement at that partic- 
ular time was, that I might be present at the 
installation of a young friend of mine as pastor 
of the church there. This was to take place 
on the evening of the day subsequent to that 
on which our narrative opens, and I had ap- 
pointed to meet my young friend early in the 
day at the house of our mutual acquaintance, 
Israel Perkins ; when, however, I arose in 
the morning, I found the rain to be falling in 
torrents, which it continued to do with but short 
intervals till noon. Parson Stubbleton, com- 
plaining of slight indisposition, did not leave his 
chamber until dinner time, and as he had sent 
me an express request not to leave while the 
rain continued, I remained to dine. After 
dinner he walked out with me over his premi- 
ses, and pointed my attention to such improve- 
ments as they had undergone since he had be- 
come their proprietor. These were chiefly 
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of a simple and uncostly kind, such as the 
planting of trees and shrubs, the grafting of 
choice fruits, the formation of a smooth lawn 
in the rear of his dwelling, and of an excel- 
lently arranged garden in front ; which all, un- 
pretending though they were, added materially 
to the beauty and comfort of his possessions, 
and reflected credit on his taste and industry* 
His bam, sheds, and other out-buildings, even 
his fences, and the trunks of his young trees, 
were all white-washed, and here and there a 
patch of ground, untillable by reason of protrud- 
ing rocks, was tastefully planted with forest 
saplings, which, besides that they added to the 
beauty of the landscape, served to shelter his 
dwelling from high winds, and afford a refresh- 
ing reliief from the summer heats. 

*' Parson Stubbleton ! " I exclaimed, " I 
almost envy you the happiness you derive from 
your new vocation ; for in no path of life, it 
seems to me, is so much quiet enjoyment ex- 
perienced, as in that of the cultivator of the 
soil, who has a heart to appreciate rural beau- 
ty, and a taste to cooperate with nature in its 
production. I cannot but regard such persons 
as a species of public benefactors, for they add 
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to the permanent wealth of the country, as well 
as to the pleasure of all who witness their im- 
provements. Indeed, Parson Stubbleton," con- 
tinued I, ''it strikes me, that, through a pretty 
long life, Providence has blessed you with an 
unusual amount of happiness, and that your 
general lot has been a more than ordinarily 
pleasant one." 

We had just reentered the Parson's dwell- 
ing as I ended the above remarks. Mrs. Stub- 
bleton, who had overheard the closing sentence, 
shook her head dissentingly ; " I don't mean 
to deny," said she, " that*we have much to 
thank God for ; but as to our having had a 
pleasanter lot in life than usual, perhaps if you * 
knew more about it you would express a differ- 
ent judgment ; we have all, I am aware, our 
respective loads of misery to endure, and are 
each prone to think our own the heaviest, and 
to imagine that others, who seem to be well 
situated in life^ have been exempted from the 
common lot. But, — ah, me ! I 'm sure that 
we have not been favored with any such ex- 
emption." 

" All very true," emphatically exclaimed the 
Parson, who had been filling and lighting his 
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pipe, and now seated himself in his easy chair, 
with the air of an old man who has a story to 
tell, and (calculating on the patience of his au- 
ditor,) is in no sort of hurry to get through 
with it. " You see, ray young friend, that we 
have* no child to solace us in our sun-set of 
life ; we are naked and desolate trunks, too old 
and decayed to put forth new branches, and 
those which once graced us are. now withered 
and dead. In other words, of five promising 
children, who all lived to maturity, not one re- 
mains to us ; they sleep side by side in the 
cemetery at Swamp Hollow, save one, and he, 
poor fellow ! lies low enough in his distant 

grave. Nor is that the worst — 

*' Well, I have lived long enough to have 
learned that it is never in vain that we are 
stricken of God ; we gather more wisdom from 
painful, than from pleasing experience, for the 
former has a humbling tendency, and a humbled 
heart is usually teachable. Before grief had 
so often and so darkly overshadowed my spirit, 
I was, religiously, stern and unsympathizing ; I 
remember, for instance, to have often felt a 
burning resentment against sinners while de- 
nouncing upon them the doom of eternal woe ; 
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I not unfrequenlly felt as though I, rather than 
God, was the party sinned against, and in the 
heat of my holy indignation I have more than 
once declared, that they deserved to be damn- 
ed, — ought to be damned, — and that I bad 
no feeling nor wish opposed to their damnation. 
God forgive me ! for I must surely have for- 
gotten at such times that I was myself a sinner. 
Old Mr. Sanford, in narrating the earlier events 
of the settlement which bears his name, no 
doubt informed you of the death of his little 
son Charles, and the manner in which that 
painful event affected his mother ? " 

" Yes, he did ; and I was deeply moved by 
the account." 

" Alas ! in connexion with that case I en- 
acted a harsh and unfeeling, but, as I then 
judged, an honest and conscientious part. Mrs. 
Sanford, though living in another settlement, 
was a member of my church ; to me, there- 
fore, as was natural, she looked for consolatory 
counsel in her soul's deep tribulation. But she 
looked in vain ; I could not, in consistency 
with my then religious principles, offer her any. 
Her son, by his own confession, had cursed 
God ! and he died without affording evidence 
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of penitence for the deed. What, then, could 
I say, adapted to comfort the mother who still 
clung to him with the tenacity of desperation, 
— to him, whom she believed the God that 
made him had abandoned in utter and unap- 
peasable wrath .'* I never witnessed so affect- 
ing an instance of maternal love, clinging to 
guilt, — to an object of divine execration, — 
willing, apparently, to relinquish her own inter- 
est in God's love, rather than her hopes in fa- 
vor of her child ! " 

" Poor dear toad ! " interrupted the weep- 
ing Mrs. Stubbleton ; " I wanted my husband 
to comfort her if possible, for I felt for the 
poor dear woman from the bottom of my heart ; 
and I 'm sure that husband would now find a 
word of cheer to a poor body in such like dis- 
tress. Ah ! la me ! we live and lam, — that 's 
sartain." 

" Yes," rejoined the Parson ; " I would act 
differently now in a like case ; but at that time, 
though I most sincerely pitied the woman, (and 
the more so as she belonged lo my church,) 
yet I could not feel warranted in authorizing 
her to hope. I looked through the books of 
sermons in my library from the pens of men 
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regarded as oracles in the church ; but they 
proved, with regard to the case of Charles 
Sanford, a wide and hopeless waste, affording 
not a single flower of promise. Ah ! why- 
turned I not rather to the book of God ? Why 
remembered I not the immeasurable breadth 
of the divine clemency, and that the instinct of 
love in the bosom of Mrs. Sanford for her son 
Charles, was but a dim and feeble shadowing 
forth of the deathless union which subsists, be- 
tween the Infinite Creator of all beings, and 
the beings whom he hath created ? Strange, that 
it did not occur to me, that the eternal welfare 
of little Charles Sanford was at least as much 
a subject of benevolent interest to the God 
that made him, as to the mother who gave him 
birth ! Yet so it was, and not a ray of com- 
fort could my stern creed afford that mother, 
upon whose soul my unfeeling answer rung like 
the knell of her son's eternal doom. Alas ! to 
me, as a Gospel minister, she had looked for 
the light of heavenly promise as her hopes on 
that awful point grew dark. And had she not 
a right to expect such light } It was denied 
her, however, and the gloom of a thick and 
settled despair enshrouded her amiable spirit 
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for ever. Heigh-ho ! Well, I have myself 
had no little share of a similar -experience 
since, and, coming home to my own bosom, 
it brought me at length to my senses. 

" As I before said, we have had, and lost, 
five children. It is a circumstance of so fre- 
quent occurrence' as to have passed into a 
common remark, that clergymen's children 
usually turn out to be notorious profligates. 
This may arise from their being subjected to 
too strait and rigorous a discipline under the 
paternal roof, which inclines them, when freed 
from that restraint, to run into excesses on the 
other hand. Be the cause what it may, how- 
ever, the remark held but too true with re-^ 
spect to all of ours, save one ; that one was an 
only daughter, our first-born, who in her six- 
teenth year was called away from this world 
of sin, to a brighter and more congenial home 
in heaven, and from one of the loveliest and 
purest of earthly beings (pardon the fond par- 
tiality of a father,) she was transformed into 
a lovelier and purer inhabitant of the world 
above. O, my sweet transplanted flower ! I 
have a melancholy joy, — a blended feeling 
of pain and pleasure, when I think of thee. 

7 
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'' Our four sons — all of them, died under 
circunislances which forbade the indulgence of 
any hope for them beyond the grave ; the 
youngest, most cherished, and (with the ex- 
ception of our sainted Annette) our best be- 
loved, terminated his life by — O, gracious 
God ! — by SUICIDE, and, what is worse, 
this deed of desperation was induced by bis 
wreck of fortune at the GAMING TABLE. 

"When the intelligence of this dreadful 
event reached me, as if, by contrast, to make 
the complexion of ray woe the darker, I was 
reading to my wife a newly received tract, en- 
titled ' A WHOLE FAMILY IN HEAV- 
EN.' We were remarking upon the unspeak- 
able felicity of those parents in that bright 
world, who have the good fortune of being 
joined there by all their offspring ; and we 
then adverted to the most distinguished among 
the Old Testament worthies, to consider 
whether such happy lot had befallen any of 
them. Of the two first children born into the 
world one was a fratricide and self-exiled from 
'God. Of Abraham's, Isaac alone was an heir 
of the covenant of grace. Of Isaac's two sons, 
one sold his birthright and was reprobated. 
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Jacob bad twelve, and tbere is but one of them 
(Joseph) of whose piety we have any positive 
evidence. Poor old Eli had his heart broken 
by the wicked lives and untimely death of his 
two. graceless boys. Of David's numerous 
sons, Solomon was the most hopeful, yet even 
of him we are left in great doubt at the last ; 
and so on through the list. My poor wife, in 
whose bosom some sorrowful chord seemed 
to be touched by these meditations, inquired 
if it were not probable, since the meeting with 
our offspring in heaven will so enhance our fe- 
licity, that the being eternally separated from 
them must in an equal degree diminish it } 
And if so, whether heaven can be a place of 
much happiness to the old Patriarchs and 
Saints, who were so eminently unfortunate in 
this respect } This question, I confess, 
opened to my mind a new theme of painful 
and embarrassing meditation, and especially as 
the earnest and tremulous tone in which it was 
propounded, gave evidence that the heart of the 
querist was deeply interested in the answer to 
be rendered to it. Well, I was straining my 
ingenuity to the utmost in order to devise 
such a reply as would set my poor wife's 
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heart at ease, when our servant girl came in 
from an errand to the post office, and handed 
me a letter ; the superscription was fn our 
boy's handwriting, and little dreamed we 
therefore of the dreadful character of its con- 
tents. It seems he had written it while his 
life was ebbing out from an artery he bad 
opened. 

''From the sympathy your countenance ex- 
presses, my young friend, I think I may so far 
presume on your interest in my sad story as to 
read you the letter." I signified my earnest 
assent to this proposal, and the old gentleman 
accordingly went to his escritoire, whence he 
drew it from a package of documents tied to- 
gether with red tape, and having reseated him- 
self in his arm chair, with a voice doubly 
tremulous with age and emotion, he read as 
follows. 

" Montgomery's Point, Ark., Nov. 2, 1835. 
"Dear Parents, — Long ere this reach- 
es you, the hand that wrote it wil) be cold in 
death, and the mind that indicted it will have 
rendered its account to the Judge of heaven 
and earth. I die fully sensible to the doom 
His justice will award me, and as the penalty 
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of eternal groans must be fully adequate to the 
crimes (how many or how dark soever) which 
your hapless son can have committed during 
his brief existence; may I not die, my pa- 
rents, in the soothing hope of your forgive- 
ness ? — of yours, my kind father, and that of 
my dear, dear mother ? For God's I neither 
ask nor hope, the shadow of his wrath is dark 
on my departing soul. # * # * 
Memory is maliciously busy now ; my retro- 
spect of life is a thronged registry of crimes. 
Stand they thus in God's book of doom i 
Every one of them has a distinct voice of re- 
proach and menace for me, and in my past life 
too (which outwardly seamed so gay and tran- 
quil) every one of them infused my cup of 
misery with additional bitterness. Father, the 
doctrine is false, that the sinner's earthly path 
is strewn with enjoyments, ah ! and to me it 
has proved fatal as false. I had been prom- 
ised happiness in the way of guilt ; I had been 
taught that sin is only reckoned for beyond the 
grave. It is not so^ my father, believe your 
dying son, or, rather, believe your sacred ora- 
cles, which declare that ' the way of trans- 
gressors is hard ' ; to me it has been rugged, 

7* 
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rugged indeed : skirted, to be sure, with flow- 
ers of pleasing hue and grateful fragrance, but 
concealing thorns Bnd nettles meanwhile, 
which dreadfully wounded the hand that 
plucked them. Such, dear parents, has 'been 
your unhappy son's experience, and could he 
be allowed to retread the maze of life, he 
would, if but for present happiness, pursue a 
different course. 

^^ Father, my sight grows dim ; the dark- 
ness of death is fast gathering over me ; my 
heart feels cold, cold. Would that I could 
breathe out my life on my mother's bosom ! 
Think not that your profligate boy dies insen- 
sible to your claims upon his affections ; no, 
no, no ; mine is a wicked heart 't is true, un- 
grateful and disobedient, all these in the worst 
degree, yet believe me, my dear and much in- 
jured parents, in its innermost recess there is 
a sanctuary of better feeling, where are en- 
shrined your inaages, and remembrances of 
your unwearied and unrequited love. Ah ! I 
must greatly change if I bear not these senti- 
ments with me down to my place of doom ; 

and you, dear parents, will not you also 

but no, no, it may be blasphemy to hope that 
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you win carry with you to heaven any remnant 
of affection for your once loved, but now for 
ever lost, Henry ^tubbleton." 

" The effect of this letter on myself and 
wife," continued the old man, " I will not at- 
tempt to describe, I am sure I should fall short 
of .the truth if I did ; it happened, however, 
that the night out of doors was such as to keep 
our minds from preying on our private griefs ; 
never had I witnessed such a night, nor have 
I since ; the wind howled around our dwelling 
in fitful and violent gusts which made it trem- 
ble to its very foundations ; one house in our 
settlement was burned down from a stroke of 
lightning, and several others were unroofed 
or otherwise damaged ; going out to fasten 
our window shutters I was utterly horrified by 
the scene which presented itself, the clouds 
drove by in black mountain-like masses, and 
from their pavilions of darkness darted down 
flash after flash of zigzag lightning, whose 
glare contrasted fearfully with the pitchy hue 
of the heavens. All nature seemed agitated, 
in sympathy with the tumultuous state of my 
soul. In my excited state, I do assure you, 
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Sir, (weak, and superstitious, as it may prove 
me to have been) I fancied that in the dis- 
turbed elements I could discern the misty 
form of our poor boy's doomed spirit, and 
hear its wail of despair in the careering blast. 
Lord help me ! I was well nigh crazed. For 
several subsequent nights my sleep was very 
disturbed and fitful, the fate of our lost child 
interweaved. itself with my dreams. I would 
fancy myself in some exceedingly broken and 
desolate region, filled with jagged rocks, and 
dark precipices, a scream would suddenly 
burst on my ears from above, — it was the 
voice of my Henry, calling in tones of de- 
spair, upon his father for help. I would look 
in the direction whence it came, and O ! hor- 
ror ! there would I see my poor boy in the 
act of falling from a craggy eminence, which 
beetled over a gulf of undiscoverable depth. 
His image, as I then saw it, has ofttimes haunt- 
ed my fancy since, — his eye wild with af- 
fright, — his cheek blanched to the paleness 
of alabaster, — his hair streaming in the wind.. 
O ! my God ! Stranger, should you ever be- 
come a parent, may heaven shield you from 
the pangs inflicted by filial disobedience ! " 
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*' Jlmen ! " was my most fervent mental 
response to this prayer. 

" To make matters worse, — if worse they 
could be," continued the old man, ''my con- 
science in this dark hour reminded me, that 
when ministering at the graves of other peo- 
ple's children, I had often been very sparing 
of consolation to the bereaved parents, if they 
belonged not to the communion of my own 
church, and that even to the lamented Mrs. 
Sanford who had so belonged, I had afforded 
respecting her poor little son but a cold and 
scanty measure of consolation. Ah ! I have 
experimentally learned, that though we can 
deliberate upon the question of salvation with 
an easy heart when it concerns only those 
with whom we are unconnected, we view it 
in a far more serious light when it comes to 
bear upon ourselves, or those to whom we 
are bound by ties of blood. 

'' Since retiring from public life, however, 
as already related, I have read God's charac- 
ter anew in the outspread volume of his works, 
and in every line of that wide revelation I find 
his unlimited and changeless love unfolded ; 
the text is sometimes obscure, I admit, but to 
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the unbiassed and attentive mind his written 
word and providences furnish a satisfactory 
commentary. I am resting now (and it is 
rest indeed) in the calm confidence, that when 
the mysteries of the present life shall be 
interpreted in the light of the life to come, 
we shall find that the strongest instances of 
parental love in human history, are infinitely 
exceeded by the love of our Father in heaven 
for all his ofispring." 

" Well, Parson Stubbleton," said I, " most 
sincerely do I sympathize with you in the 
sufferings you have undergone, but as nothing 
short of such an ordeal, it seems, would have 
brought you to the happy conclusion you have 
stated, may I not congratulate you on the 
lesson you ha\^e learned, even at the price it 
cost ? You have now found, as I think, the 
' pearl of great price,' and like the merchant in 
the Qospel, you have had to part with all you 
had in order to obtain it ; you have not bought 
it too dearly nevertheless, although it pleases 
God to teach it to some at a less expense, but 
as it is usual to estimate things by their cost, 
it is to be presumed that you wrll prize it more 
highly than they : to me; for instance, he 
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taught it in his word, it is there recorded as 
well as in the unwritten volume whence you 
drew it, that the Lord is good to all, and his 
lender mercies are over all his works. God 
grant, my aged friend, that your sun may have 
an unclouded setting, and leave behind it a 
glory, such as gilds the close of a clear sum- 
mer's day ! " 

Thus closed, for the present, my interview 
with the parson ; the day being far spent, and 
some three or four miles lying between me 
and the part of Sanford settlement to which I 
was bound, I mounted my horse and proceed- 
ed toward it. I was very agreeably struck 
with many improvements which had been 
made in the parts since I had previously 
travelled that road, — here, for instance, a log 
cabin had given place to a substantial brick 
dweliing, — there a handsomely painted (and 
sometimes porticoed) wooden tenement ap- 
peared, — occasionally an avenue of shade 
trees pleased, at once, the eye by its beauty, 
and the feeling by the sense of shelter it im- 
parted. And there is a mill ! a solid stone 
mill ! hey day ! this is becoming quite a busi- 
ness district ; T like the monotonous hum that 
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mill sends forth, — it sounds of life and indusr 
try : and there is something, else I like, -- 
that pretty race, adorned on each bank with a 
row of weeping willows, whose branches are 
dangling in its waters. Thus I went on ad- 
miring every thing, with the gayety of a child 
out on a holyday excursion ; and, in sooth, it 
was a scene to be admired, so secluded ! so 
refreshingly verdant ! and, withal, so replete 
with rural music ! for besides the hum of the 
aforesaid mill, there was the lowing of the 
cattle in the meadows, — the bleating of the 
sheep which were grazing on the upland pas- 
tures, — the tinkling of their tiny bells, inter- 
mingled now and then with the shrill crowing 
of chanticleer, — the voices of maidens calling 
their cows to be milked, and of the swains, 
with prolonged and far-reaching notes, sum- 
moning the grunting and bristly tribe to their 
evening meal. Such are the sounds (and to 
the contemplative mind most pleasing is their 
effect) which in rural districts' go out together 
in sweet and soothing cadence on the quiet 
evening air. I crossed at length the. brook 
over which Father Sanford built the first 
bridge (as related in his " Narrative,") but 
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that rude structure had long before given place 
to an arched culvert of stone, which, on each 
side of the road, is surmounted by a painted 
fender-rail ; and (there 's a specimen of rustic 
gratitude for you !) a broad post in the centre 
of said fender-rail bears an inscription to the 
following purport. " The earliest bridge ever 
erected over this stream was erected by the 
sole labor of Father Ephraim Sanford, in the 
year of our Lord 1750." The brook itself 
is not, as in that day, overshadowed by a dark 
forest of hemlocks, with its almost impenetra- 
ble undergrowth of laurels, alders, and witch- 
hazels ; denuded of these primeval encum- 
brances, its borders are now smiling with 
patches of com, and meadow, and winter- 
grain, full well rewarding the husbandman's 
toils I ween, for they have to my eye the 
appearance of great fertility. And who that 
did not know the fact would be likely to be- 
lieve, that, but a few years ago, the thicket 
which then covered this ground concealed the 
lurking panther ? And that the wounded deer 
often fled within its tangled depths to die ? If 
the souls of the red men, the original and 
rightful lords of the soil, ever leave their bet- 

8 
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ter hunting-grounds beyond the setting sun, to 
revisit their former homes, they must think 
that our rapidly settling, and as rapidly chang- 
ing country, has fallen into the hands of a race 
of enchanters, by the waving of whose wand 
the wilderness is suddenly transformed to 
cities, towns, villas, and teeming fields. 

I had just reached the gate which opens to 
Israel Perkins's lane, when the beams of the 
setting sun forced their way through the clouds 
which had all day obscured them, and O ! 
how like enchantment ! The hills, vales, 
streamlets, copses, and tenements, were in- 
stantly clad as with a mantle of burnished 
gold. 

I was cordially received by Israel Perkins, 
at whose house I also found my young friend, 
the candidate for installation ; and several far- 
mers from adistance, who had come in to be 
present at the services. As soon as we had 
eaten supper we repaired to the house of wor- 
ship, which we found well thronged ; the 
evening was brilliantly moonlit ; from the 
whole visible heavens the clouds rolled away, 
and the neat, white edifice, with its tapering 
spire, stood out almost as distinctly as in the 
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light of day, its gilded motto, — OUR GOD 
IS THE GOD OF SALVATION, twink- 
led with a pleasing effect in the moonbeams. 

Of the sermon it would not become me 
to speak, further than to furnish its outline. 
The text was, "Feed my sheep." 1st, 
It was remarked, that the frequency with 
which Christ questioned Peter before this di- 
rection was given him, conveys the lesson, 
that previously to one's engaging in the Gospel 
ministry, he should well assure himself of his 
love to Christ, for except the cause and prin- 
ciples of Christ are supremely loved, the in- 
terests of the flock will be but indifferently 
looked after ; to this it is owing that so many 
bad priests, — swayed by lust of fame, by 
ambition, or avarice, have in all ages arisen to 
curse the church, and bring contempt on the 
Christian name. 2nd, Christ's sheep, in the 
full sense, are all for whom he died. " I am 
the good shepherd," saith he, "the good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep." But 
" he gave himself a ransom for all." There- 
fore all are his sheep. In a more particular 
and emphatic sense, however, those only are 
entitled to that appellation who hear the Shep- 
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herd's voic6 and follow him ; still the minister 
of Christ ii^DOtto restrict his attentions to this 
class ; on the contrary, as he has opporCunlty 
he is to '' do good unto all men, especially to 
such as are of the household of faith." 3rd, 
to feed Christ's flock is not quite the same 
thing as to fleece it ; his ministers, therefore, 
are required to be sheep-/6erfers, — not sheep- 
shearers. Christ's flock is fed when the moral 
wants of man are ministered to, — when the 
broken heart is bound, — the weak and tempt- 
ed strengthened, — the wandering restored j — 
the sick, and dying, and conscience-stricken 
cheered, — when the ignorant and erring are 
kindly instructed, — the forward reproved, 
and the balm of God's love is poured upon 
the broken-in-spirit, — when Christ is held up 
to a wanting world in his relations of Brother, 
Head, and Saviour, — when his example is 
exhibited, — that pure and spotless example, 
by which 

** He taaght us how to live, and O ! too high 
A price for knowledge, taught us how to die." 

The true pastor will faithfully warn the flock 
against forsaking Christ's fold, and wandering 
into the dreary wilderness of sin, where wolves 
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and other monsters ever prowl for prey ; he 
will endeavour to lead them into the green pas- 
tures and by the still waters of grace, and he 
will cheer them with the prospect of getting 
home at length to those ever-verdant and sun- 
ny regions, where the entire flock, — not a 
stray one excepted, — should be gathered into 
one happy and peaceful fold, and be blessed 
with the presence and protection of our one 
goqd Shepherd for ever. So much for an out- 
line of the sermon. 

After the meeting I accompanied my young 
friend to the house of Israel Perkins, where 
we had been invited to tarry over the night. 
Here we spent a couple of hours before retir- 
ing to rest, in a very agreeable manner, con- 
versing with Israel concerning his father, — 
Uncle Gideon, as he used to be called in the 
Settlement ; a man who, for his uniform amen- 
ity and benevolence, was very generally belov- 
ed while he lived, and deplored when he died, 
and in this he attained what seemed to be the 
height of his ambition so far as respected the 
present world, for on a blank page at the end 
of his Bible I was shown the following note in 
bis own handwriting. 

8* 
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'^ The lessons of duty which I have learned 
from this book of books, may be concen- 
trated into this brief and simple summary. 
Viz : That we best serve God wheUj in hum- 
ble dependence on him, we sincerely and un- 
ostentatiously serve mankind ; for as God is 
the Father of ally we in doing good to man- 
kind, do it unto God^s children, and to mem- 
bers in common with ourselves of an undivid- 
ed and indivisible brotherhood. May, then, 
the happiness of my fellow-beings be the 
chief end of all my actions while I live, 
and a place in their grateful memories be my 
epitaph when I die. Gideon Perkins." 

The next morning was as bland and delight- 
ful a one as ever smiled down from heaven, 
such a one, I fancy, as our great-grandfolks 
were accustomed to before their exile from 
Eden. It was my fixed purpose not to leave 
the Settlement without paying a visit to the 
old burying-ground, but of this I said nothing 
when I bade adieu to my young friend and the 
family of Israel Perkins, for I wished to be 
uddisturbed in the reminiscences which that 
sacred scene would not fail to awaken within 
me. As soon, therefore, as I found myself 
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out of sight of the house, I turned my horse's 
head in the direction toward a piece of woods . 
to the right of the road, on reaching which I 
alighted, and fastening the end of the bridle 
rein to one of my horse's fetlocks, to prevent 
his straying too far, I left him to graze id the 
shade, and pursued the short residue of my 
way on foot. On arriving at the cemetery I 
found it, like all things else in the Settlement, 
to have undergone a great improvement since 
my former visit ; it was neatly enclosed, and 
intersected with gravelled paths, the tombs 
and graves were free from dilapidation, most 
of them were graced with shrubs, — of lilach, 
rose, sweet-brier, myrtle, ^d the like, and 
some with trees, — as the pine, cedar, or 
weeping-willow ; towards th^ centre a large 
old button-wood spread its arms over several 
graves ; it was to that spot chiefly that my 
heart was a pilgrim, and to it therefore I di- 
rected my steps. — But softly ! softly ! one 
person, I see, is there already, who, from the 
motionless posture he maintains, would seem 
to be more interested than I in that hollowed 
spot. Shall I intrude upon bis solitude f 
That might seem a rudeness ; and yet I am 
loath to forego the object of my visit here. 
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The person referred to had his back toward 
me. He was clad in a black cloth cloak, with 
a small cape, such as is usually worn by old 
men, and that he was of that school, his hat 
(broad-brimmed and low-crowned) and his 
staff made pretty evident. This was all I 
could discern of him, until a slight noise I 
chanced to make aroused him from his seem- 
ing reverie ; he looked around, and lo ! it 
proved none other than our old friend. Parson 
Stubbelton. 

'' Good morning. Parson Stubbleton," said 
I. ^^ It gives me pleasure to see you again 
before I leave, and especially in a place so 
favorable to serious intercourse. Still this is 
no designed intrusion on my part, for I had no 
expectation of finding you here ; we happen, 
both of us, to be acting in obedience to the 
poet's injunction, 

« Ye living come and view the ground, 
"Where you must shortly lie.* 

I think with him, that it is well to do so occa- 
sionally ; not, however, for the purpose of nurs- 
ing gloomy thoughts, but to familiarize our 
minds with an event which will inevitably befall 
us sooner or later, and which therefore, it is 
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wise to be cheerfully prepared for, rather than 
have it surprise and terrify us by a sudden and 
unlooked for arrival." 

"You say truly," repFied the old man, 
" very truly ; for we learn thereby ' so to num- 
ber our days as to apply our hearts unto wis- 
dom.' Yet I must own that it was no such 
wise purpose brought me hither this morning. 
The truth is, that in my dreams last night, my 
soul was with my sainted Annette, in heaven ; 
nor with her alone, but, how it comes to pass 
I know not, — probably from my conversation 
with you, — I really begin to hope that I shall 
meet my poor boys (whom I have so long 
given over as for ever lost) in the blissful bosom 
of our common Father's love ; and O ! my 
young friend, the thought comes over me with 
such overpowering sweetness, that the language 
of heaven alone is adequate to give it utterance. 
I felt when I arose this morning an irresistible 
impulse to visit the graves under this button- 
wood tree ; I can assign no reason for it, ex- 
cept that there seems to be a mysterious con- 
nexion between this spot and the new-bom 
hopes within me. And, indeed, within this 
sacred precinct rest the remains of several with 
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whom, though dead, my heart feels a wonder- 
ful fellowship. There is Uncle Gideon, whose 
spirit, if it is not now in heaven, enjoyed much 
of it by anticipation whilst a tenant of the 
earthly tabernacle. And there is Father San- 
ford, the patriarch of the settlement. There, 
also, his poor little son Charles ; and there the 
pious, but too, too sensitive wife and mother, 
whose religion proved all inadequate.to the pre- 
venting or the binding up of a broken heart." 
The old gentleman's voice here became 
thick and inarticulate from his emotions, and 
as I deemed it best to leave him to the com- 
panionship of his own thoughts until these emo- 
tions had subsided, I employed the interval of 
silence in scribbling, with a pencil, on the 
tomb by which I stood, the following stanzas, 
conceived to be appropriate to a spirit newly 
arrived in heaven. 

JNow my rapt soul thy toils are o*er, 
Here, on this sweet, delightful shore, 
No pain is ever known. 

Grief takes its flight 

To shades of night ; 

And seraphs hright, 

Arrayed in white, 
Dwell here in pure and calm delight. 
Together round the throne. 
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See ! there my' blest Redeemer stands ; 
But with no nail-prints in his hands. 
Nor his once pierced feet. 

Now by the side 

Of him who died 

My sins to hide, 

Shall I abide. 
For ever near the crucified 
Shall be my blissful seat. 

Here can no weeds of malice ^ow, 
Nor blasts of sin shall ever blow, 
To nip fair virtue's bloom. 

For naught but love 

Dwells here above. 

Nor can I rove 

In field or grove. 
But all around me still is love ; 
Each breath is love's perfume. 

And all that grows in this fair clime, 
Shall live (unlike the things of time) 
In fadeless beauty fixed. 

No winter drear 

Can visit here, 

But spring shall cheer 

The endless year, 
And ever-blooming bloom appear, 
And happiness unmixed. 

But can it, can it, CAN it be.? 
My God ! am I in heaven with thee ? 
With thee for evermore ? 

O, love unbought ! 

Unprized ! unsought ! 
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Which me hast brought, 
From less than nought, • 

To bliss beyond a serjiph's thought ! 

O, help me to adore ! 

*' It gives me great pleasure, Parson Stub- 
bleton," said I, after the interval alluded to, 
''to perceive that our friends here have so 
beautified their burial-place ; it is very proper 
to take from death all we can of its loathsome- 
ness, — to lessen, as far as is possible, the re- 
pugnance with which the grave is usually con- 
templated. And this we may in part do by 
making our cemeteries pleasing and attractive 
to the senses. Still, though much may in this 
manner be effected, yet it must be owned that 
a virtuous life is far niore efficacious to that 
end ; for the dying hour, after all, must take 
its hue from the state of the conscience, — ac- 
cording as our virtuous or our vicious deeds 
shall be prominent in the retrospections of that 
hour, so shall it be either brightened by hope, 
or darkened by despair." 

" 'T would seem so," replied the old man. 
" Nevertheless I have become fully satisfied 
that creed has something to do, as well as con- 
science^ in coloring the dying hour. Ah ! and 
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it has much more to do than is generally im- 
agined. I have stood by many a dying bed, — • 
I have seen those die, of the- purity of whose 
lives I was fully assured, yet have I found it 
difficult to calm their spirits and to allay their 
doubts, because, in truth, those fears and 
doubts were the natural offspring of the very 
dogmas which it was my province to preach 
as the Gospel of Christ. God knows I have 
been often most sadly perplexed from this 
cause." 

" Well, my aged and much respected friend," 
said I, rising to depart, ''I regret the neces- 
sity which compels me to take leave of you ; 
yet it gives me unspeakable pleasure^ at part- 
ing, to leave you in possession of broader 
views on these subjects than your former creed 
afforded, — believe me, my good sir, it really 
does. In these views you will doubtless find 
a well-spring of happiness to refresh your 
spirit, and smooth the evening of your life. 
You cannot henceforth look upon nature with- 
out gathering perpetual confirmation of your 
hopes, for neither in sun, moon, nor stars will 
you find it written that God is partial ; the 
storm, in its voice of wrath, no more than the 

9 
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breeze in its whisperings of peace, or the rivu- 
let, with its sweet and everlasting chime, yields 
any warrant to creeds which circumscribe his 
goodness ; for what are these, — what are all 
the voices of nature, but the language of the 
one ever-living and infinite love, conveyed to 
us through diiSerent organs of utterance ? And 
they will be responded to in silent but eloquent 
gratitude by every pure and well-instructed 
heart. Parson Stubbleton, — till we meet in 
heaven, — farewell." 

I did not return from the Settlement by the 
same road on which I journeyed to it. I ford- 
ed the creek over against the church, where it 
is c?rossed by a foot-bridge, (as described in 
the '' Narrative,") and pursued my way for 
five miles on a less frequented, less direct, but, 
on some accounts, more agreeable road, be- 
cause it is mostly overshadowed by woods, 
and follows the sinuosities of the stream, and 
thereby affords many scenes of quiet, sylvan 
beauty, besides that it is more favorable to 
meditation. It falls into the other road at 
DoGGERTViLLE, whcrc, whcn arrived, I for 
the first time obtained a sight of the host of the 
dram-shop, the redoubtable Barney O'Mug- 
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gin ; he was standing by his watering -trough, 
and while n)y horse was drinking thereat, I 
employed myself in scanning his person. His 
eye was deep-set and twinkling ; his nose (with 
the aid of whiskey, no doubt,) was about the 
color of a barn-fowl's gills, and stuck up at the 
end, as if ambitious to emulate the carrot- 
colored bristles of his sconce ; said sconce 
itself was surmounted by an old, greasy hat, 
by much too small, with about half an inch 
breadth of brim, which gave such a prominen- 
cy to his comical countenance, that were one 
on his way to the gallows, it would task him to 
look at Barney and keep a straight face. Did 
I want a sign for a. gin-shop, or a text for a 
temperance lecture, I would hire a painter to 
take Barney's portrait. He had just been in- 
formed, as I rode up, that a mare he had sold 
.to a neighbour some time before, had that 
morning died with the botts. 

''Died wuth the botts!" exclaimed Bar- 
ney; "why 'the foolish ould crathur, what 
should ail her to make her die wuth that com- 
plaint entirely ? For did n't I kaap her for 
more nor a year, — not to spaak of half a year 
more to the back of that ; and sure enough 
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she never died wuth the botts in all that time. 
Why should she be afther dying now ? " 

Without waiting to hear an explanation of 
this mysterious aiSair, I left the host of the 
DoGGERT to puzzle it out as Wst he could, 
whilst I pursued my way to my own sweet 
home, where I arrived at an early hour that 
same evening, with a feeling that my indebted- 
ness to my Heavenly Father was in no small 
degree enhanced by the interesting lessons I 
had received during my absence, and by the 
greater value I had learned to attach to niy re- 
ligious faith, which alone, in this sin-beset and 
sorrow-o'erclouded world, can truly point the 
spirit to the ark of God's love, as the home of 
its sweet and everlasting rest. If the reader 
shall have been equally instructed by those 
lessons, and equally confirmed thereby in the 
same blessed faith, then, as it respects him 
also, I shall not have revisited Sanford Settle- 
ment, nor recorded my interviews with Parson 
Stubbleton in vain. 



AN INCIDENT, 



OR 
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In the fall of 1832, as I wa? rapidly driving 
through Cairo to Catskill, in Greene County, 
New York, I was hailed by a gentleman, and, 
at his request, took a lady into my carriage, 
who wished a passage to the latter place. She 
proved a very companionable young woman, of 
a somewhat romantic cast of mind, and pos- 
sessing considerable information of the kind 
obtained from general reading. Nothing on 
earth is more delightful than intelligent female 
conversation ; but for the flippant and trifling 
commonplace which the sexes address to each 
other in fashionable society, I confess I have 
neither taste nor talent. One thing I regretted 
in regard to the subject of this narration, which 

9* 
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was, that of the topic on which she inclined 
most to converse, nanoely, religionyshe evident- 
ly knew the least. She in fact knew as little 
about it as of the Rosicrucian mysteries ! On 
other points she could reason clearly, — with 
shrewdness and judgment ; but on this, all her 
ideas were crude and commonplace. There 
was a manifesLt reluctance to penetrate the dire 
mystery which shrouded the subject. It was 
a Bluebeard* 8 closet to her, which it was worse 
than death to unlock ! A too common case, 
alas ! 

There was a touch of the Yankee in her, 
too; for she was very inquisitive to know the 
name, birthplace, residence, profession, faith, 
&c., of him with whom she rode. *'You 
would be startled^ Madam," said I, '^ were 
your questions touching my faith and profession 
truly answered ! I know not but yOu would 
spring from the carriage, and refuse to ride with 
me any further! for the holy men who have 
taken it upon them to modify the Christian 
charities of the present generation, have as- 
signed them so limited a range, that persons of 
my class are far without the pale ; and yet, if 
you take our own word for it, we are not so 
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Utterly graceless. We profess love and good 
will to all mankind, on the ground that all man- 
kind are one undivided family, and have an 
equal place ip the love of their common Crea- 
to^" 

^' There you 're too fast," said she. *' You 
are wrong in the premises. God does not 
love all men, — He does not love the wicked. 
So at least the Bible tells me* " 

*' The Bible must be a very partial book, 
Madam, to tell you so, and withhold the same 
information from me ! But where does it in- 
form you this ? In what book ? — chapter } 
verse ? for I am ignorant of the fact you al- 
lege." 

" Why, in the Psalms, I think, it is said, 
^ God is angry with the wicked every day.' " 

''True! but the proof required is, — not 
that God is angry with, — but that he does not 
love the wicked. A mother may be angry 
with her child, on account of its disobedience ; 
but does she therefore cease to love it ?" 

'' No ; you 're correct there. Well, let me 
see. I declare I can't think of any passage 
exactly to the purpose, but I have been accus- 
tomed to thinking there were many such. How 
strange it is ! " 
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" Suppose, Madam, that I tiy. I read 
that book sometimes ; and several passages 
occur to me as being to the point. They are 
as follows : God commended his love toward 
us, in that while we were yet sinners Christ died 
for us, — God, for his great love wherewith he 
loved us, even token we were dead in sin^ — 
You who were aliens, and enemies in your mind 
by wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled, 

— Not that we loved God, but that he loved us, 

— Hence, we love him because he first loved 
us. The inference from these texts is plain : 
And besides, if God loves those only who 
love him, even sinners do the same, saith Christ ; 
and the motive of his love, in that case, would 
be, because we first loved him. And, more- 
over, think you, Madam, — looking at the matter 
in the light of reason, — that God would ever 
have created a being whom he foresaw be 
would have reason to hate ? " 

*' I confess," said she, " I never paid atten- 
tion to this point before ; neither have I heard 
these texts insisted on. Their meaning evi- 
dently is that which you ascribe to them ; and 
I must therefore abandon my position. But 
stay ; may they not be merely applicable to the 
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mints? Yes, Yes ; I remember now, I have 
often beard our minister dispose of tbem in tbat 
way." 

^' Tbere i£t no doubt. Madam, but that your 
minister can find some way to dispose of texts 
which make against his doctrine ; but how does 
such trifling with the word of truth comport 
with his Christian profession ? Is it only 
saints^ think you, that .God loves while yet sin- 
nersy — while dead in sinsj — while aliens^ and 
enemies by toicked works 9 A singular kind of 
saints these, truly ! Fie on your minister ! — 
the veriest heretic whom he is in the habit of 
sending to the devil, would not be guilty of so 
reckless a perversion of Scripture ! " 

^^ The idea does certainly- look ridiculous," 
said she, '^ upon close attention, and I must be 
allowed to retract it ; but still it seems to me 
strange, that God should love all mankind, and 
yet be glorified in the endless damnation of 
many millions of the human race ! And you 
know, it is said, that he is equally glorified in 
the final ruin of sinners, as in the salvation of 
the saints." 

" It is said. Yes ! but where is it said ? 
and by whom ? Why, in creeds, and by creed' 
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mongers; and many other things have been 
said by the same class, equally monstrous and 
absurd ! It is by this craft they have their liv- 
ing. But, my dear Madam, look at the odious 

• 

sentiment. God has no pleasure, saith the 
Scripture, in the death of the wicked, and you 
think he will be glorified in an event which he 
cannot contemplate with pleasure ! He will 
be glorified in the rebellion and ruin of a large 
part of his intelligent family ! — In the disap- 
pointment of his wishes ! — In the frustration 
of his plans ! This is beautiful divinity ! Is 
a father glorified in a son who lives a vicious 
life, and dies a death of infamy, equally as in a 
son who lives virtuously, and, dying, leaves 
a legacy of glory to the country which gave 
him birth ! Is an earthly ruler as much hon- 
ored in the oppression, want, misery, and dis- 
afi^ection of his subjects, as in their allegiance, 
prosperity, and happiness ? These questions 
admit of but one answer ; and that answer, 
Madam, your good sense will not fail to sup- 
ply." 

'' Somehow or another," she observed, " I 
cannot account for it ; those opinions which I 
never before examined, but have always re- 
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garded as self-evident, are scattered by the 
force of your reasoning, as the impalpable des- 
ert sand is driven before the wind. I don't 
know but what I err in subjecting these matters 
to the test of common sense ; they are above 
our comprehension. Religion, as I have heard 
our minister say, adapts its instructions to our 
faithy not to our reason.^^ 

'' Then they might as well be addressed to 
irrational animals ; for what cannot be under- 
stood cannot be believed, as belief implies the 
assent of the mind to the truth of some doc- 
trine or fact ; which doctrine or fact we must 
comprehend, in order to our determining wheth- 
er it.be true or false. You may tell me, per- 
haps, as you undoubtedly have often heard your 
minister tell his hearers, that I cannot compre- 
hend how a spear of grass grows, or a globe is 
formed, and yet that I believe in the growth of 
the one, and the formation of the other. To 
all which, I reply ; I do not believe concerning 
the manner of those facts, but in the facts 
themselves. I have no belief how grass grows, 
but simply that it grows. The fact of God'a 
existence I can comprehend, but not the mode 
of it. The former is therefore a subject of my 
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belief, but not the latter. The faith required 
of the Christian is a rational faith, and the 
hope, a reasonable hope. It may suit those 
who sell mysteries, at prices proportioned td 
their incomprehensibility, to interdict the use 
of reason, and inculcate the duty of implicit 
faith ; but the man of moral honesty will make 
ijt his object to arouse the mind to an exercise 
and expansion of its powers. And in this busi- 
ness he will have the sanction and the aid of 
every true patriot, and eveiy true Christian^ 
Rely upon it, Madam, when you are forbidden 
to exercise your reason in matters of faith, it 
is in accordance with a policy originating in 
priestly craft." 

'' Well ! I cannot say but you are correct 
in these speculations. They are more pro- 
found than those to which my mind is accus- 
tomed. If it were a question of chemistry or 
natural philosophy, I could engage in it under- 
standingly, but on theological subjects, I con- 
fess it with shame, after all the sermons I have 
heard, the tracts I have read, the Sabbath 
school instruction I received in youth, and the 
private lessons from my parents and our pastor, 
still, my ideas are vague and unsatisfactory." 
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" Which, Madam, can only be accounted 
for in one way, namely, that those who under- 
took to instruct you, did not understand the 
subject themselves : no reflection on their un- 
derstandings neither. The fault is in the sub- 
ject. It is mystical and unintelligible, by their 
own showing. And, besides, a method of in- 
struction is employed, which is calculated so to 
enervate the mind, and to cripple its energies, 
as to unfit it for the comprehension of these 
matters, even if they were comprehensible. I 
will make this clear by a homely illustration. 
Here is a piece of plank one foot in breadth. 
I lay that plank upon two objects a foot or two 
from the ground, one end resting on each. 
You can walk upon it without fear, and in per- 
fect safety ; and the reason is, that a misstep 
would be attended with very trifling consequen- 
ces. Bui let me place that same plank across 
a rocky chasm of fifty fathoms depth. You 
would not dare to venture on it. If you did, 
you would experience a tremor through your 
nervous system, and a whirling sensation in 
your brain ; because the consequence of a 
misstep would be death in a frightful form. 
Now the popular representation of theology is 

10 
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as the plank across the chasm. Make a mis- 
take, and down you go to everlasting ruin ! — 
to an endless, starless night of despair ! ' Shut 
your eyes,' says the priest, * and follow me. 
I will lead you across in perfect security.' To 
drop the metaphor, you are taught. Madam, that 
to mistake in matters of faith, is to incur the 
risk of endless damnation. You fear, where so 
much is at stake, to trust to the light of your 
own understanding ; and you commit yourself 
implicitly to the guidance of your spiritual 
overseers." 

"It just occurs to me," she thoughtfully 
observed, " that the two leading positions you 
have labored to establish, afford a consequence 
directly opposed to a plain doctrine of the Bi- 
ble'; for, if God loves all men, why not save 
all ? " 

" And who says he will not ? " 
" O ! why, we all know he will not." 
'' It appears. Madam, that St. Paul did not 
know it ; for he declares to the contrary, that 
God will have all men to be saved and come to 
the knowledge of the truth." 

" Yes ; but that only means, that God is 
willing to save those who will be saved, and to 
(}amn those who will be damned*" 
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"I presume, Madam, that St. Paul knew 
what he meant, and how to communicate his 
meaning. He knew, also, that no will can in- 
cline itself to accept of salvation. And if all 
shall be finally lost save those who are self- 
inclined to embrace the offers of life, than all 
mankind will be finally lost. This also the 
apostle knew ; and, therefore, when he says 
that God will have all men to be saved, he must 
have designed to communicate the very idea 
which the words so clearly convey. And this 
is especially evident from what follows ; ' For 
there is one God, and one Mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus, — Who 
gave himself a ransom for ALL, to be testified 
in due time.^ It is easy seeing from the con- 
nexion, that he used the word all in its most 
absolute sense." 

The young lady here eyed me from head to 
foot, with a look of keen observation. "Are 
you only jesting," she inquired, "or do you 
seriously believe in the doctrine you deduce 
from this passage ? For I have never yet, to 
my knowledge, fallen in with a person of that 
persuasion, although I have frequently heard 
there were many such." 
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" Most seriously, Madam, and most firmly, 
too, do I believe in this cheering truth ; so 
that now, at least, you are in the company of a 
Universalist ; and, what is more, a Universal- 
ist minister ! I told you in the outset of our 
conversation, that I should probably startle 
you, if I answered your question touching my 
profession directly. But as the matter has 
been opened gradually, the discovery will prob- 
ably lead to no very fatal results ; for you can 
see that I am not clovm^foottd^ and, therefore, 
not Satan himself, in propria persona^ although 
I have the credit of being one of his ambassa- 
dors. You will excuse my pleasantry. Madam. 
It is easier to laugh than to cry about the silly 
stories, which are doled out in tracts and ser- 
mons against our heretical community. We 
cannot find it in our hearts to be sad on the 
account of reports concerning us, which in- 
volve their own refutation, and react against the 
interests of those xoho pvt them forth*^'* 

" Indeed, Sir, to be frank with you, I should 
not have dared to converse at this length, if I 
had known what you were. I have beard our 
minister describe Universalists, as smooth and 
plausible in argument, and their doctrine as well 
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adapted to gain upon the admiration and confi- 
dence of the young ; and, therefore, he has 
taken especial care to caution the young people 
of his charge, against conversing on religious 
points with such Universalists as they might 
chance to meet. The better way to treat their 
doctrine, said he, is with silent contempt." 
*' With silent contempt ! A doctrine held 
by more than half a million of freemen in 
America ! Freemen who have formed them- 
selves into societies, — built nearly four hun- 
dred churches and some seminaries upon its 
principles ! Freemen whose names and actions 
are not to be found on peniteniiary calendars^ 
— as are many of those who would thus treat 
them, — but who live, move, and have their 
being amongst us as upright and useful citi- 
zens ! With silent contempt ! Suppose Chris- 
tianity had been so treated in its beginnings. 
Suppose your minister's own doctrine were so 
treated. He must then resort to honest labor 
for his bread. How opposite to this is the 
apostolic exhortation, * Prove all things, hold 
fast that which is good." How much more 
becoming the modesty, meekness, and candor 
of a Christian would it be to say, ' My youth- 

10* 
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fu) friends, I look upon Universalism as an un- 
reasonable and unscriptural doctrine. I may 
possibly be in error concerning it. My advice 
to you, therefore, is, that you examine the mat- 
ter carefully and patiently, and form a decision 
in uprightness and the fear of God.'" 

'^ I must agree wiih you, Sir, in that senti- 
ment ; but let us dismiss that matter. I have 
an important inquiry to make, and as Catskill is 
almost in sight, we have but a short time for 
further conversation. The inquiry is, — and I 
wish you to answer it with a seriousness pro- 
portioned to its weight, — It is said your doc- 
trine will not do to die by^ — What is the result 
of your observation on this point ? " 

*' Why, Madam, that the saying is false, — 
false altogether. In the course of my exten- 
sive travels as a Universalist preacher, for a 
term of five years, very many Universalist 
death-bed cases may be expected to have come 
within my knowledge, young and old, male and 
female, learned and illiterate, — and I solemnly 
declare, I know no one instance of recantation 
in that trying crisis ; but, on the contrary, I 
know several instances of its having been avoto- 
ed at that juncture, by persons who made no 
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profession of it duringilife. But, Madam, do 
not understand me as relying on these facts in 
proof of my doctrine. The sincerity of opin- 
ions may, indeed, be tested in a dying hour, but 
not their correctness. There is supreme folly 
in the saying, — ^ Such a religion will do to 
live by, but not to die by.' To die is lo cease 
to live. Religion, therefore, is needed to teach 
us how to live, — not how to cease to live. A 
man who has lived well, if he dies in a sane 
mind, will die well. But, Madam, we will 
imagine a death-bed recantation of Universalism. 
The subject, pale and emaciated, views him- 
self as about being ushered into the presence of 
God, — a God of infinite benevolence, — his Fa- 
ther and friend, and the Father and friend of all 
the human family. He believes that this good 
and glorious Being will apply the remedy of his 
grace to the disease of sin, in all its forms, and 
to its uttermost extent. He sees in perspective, 
a world of intelligences rejoicing in beauty and 
purity around the throne of their common Cre- 
ator and Redeemer. His father, mother, wife, 
and children, are there. All he loved, and all 
he hated on earth, — all are now lovely. He 
b reconciled to all, and all to him, — tears are 
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wiped away, — sin destroyed, — death abolish- 
ed, — ignorance dispelled. This is the pros- 
pect before the dying Universalist. Now con- 
ceive him turning away from the beauteous 
spectacle. ' O ! ' he exclaims, ^ I cannot die 
happy in a faith and hope like this. It can- 
not be true. I want something more satisfy- 
ing.' At this moment, in stalks a ghostly mes- 
senger of damnation. He tells of an angry 
and vindictive Deity, — portrays a world of 
flames, where millions lie writhing beneath his 
frowns. For aught that is known, the dying 
man may meet bis father there, whom he wit- 
nessed go down to the grave in his gray hairs, 
— and his mother, on whose affectionate bosom 
his infant head was pillowed ! The universe 
shall always present a scene of rebellion, ruin, 
and suffering ; and death, instead of being 
destroyed, shall reign, and wave his blighting 
wand over untold myriads of subjects, so long 
as the throne of God shall endure ! ' Thank 
God ! ' the dying man exclaims, ' I have now. 
found the truth ! — Now I can die satisfied ! ' " 
" This representation, it is true," said she, 
^' makes strongly in your favor, but then you 
have sketched the picture to your own liking. 
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However, we will drop this view of the sub- 
ject. ' I must inform you, that my grandfather 
came into this country from Connecticut. I 
have heard him tell of Dr. Huntington, who 
stood very high in the public estimation as a 
learned divine and good Christian. No one 
suspected him of being a Universalist during 
his life, — for he was an eminent Congregation* 
alist minister, — but after his death it appeared 
that he bad for thirty years been a believer in 
the final restitution of all things ; and that he 
had written a large work on the subject, which 
in his will he had enjoined his heirs to publish 
after his decease. Grandfather says the cir- 
cumstance made a great noise in that part of 
the country ; and that Dr. Huntington's book 
was answered by Dr. Strong, but not very suc- 
cessfully ; for he overtasked his powers in the 
effort to reconcile the doctrine of endless dam- 
nation with the Divine benevolence." 

'^ Your grandfather is correct, Madam, in his 
judgment on Dr. Strong's book. If he could 
have reconciled with infinite benevolence, the 
calling of beings, — in unnumbered millions, — 
into existence, — not only knowing they would 
be unutterably miserable through ceaseless ages, 
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but actually designing them for that end ! — If, 
I say, the Doctor could have accomplished 
that task, then no task could have been beyond 
his ability. He could have proved that water 
is congealed into ice by the action of the sun ! 
or that the rainbow is a triumphal arch, erected 
by the Carthaginians, to commemorate Hanni- 
bal's passage over the Alps ! He could have 
proved any thing. Touching Dr. Huntington, 
the reverse of that trite saying which I have 
before noticed, was exhibited in his case. He 
found that Universalism toould not do to live hy^ 
for had he openly avowed it, he would have for- 
feited his living. No, no ; he could live better 
by preaching Calvinism. And so he could were 
he living now, — for mysteries still find a better 
market, and bear a higher price, than does com" 
mon sense, or plain, intelligible truth. But 
Universalism, he found, was better to die by. 
And, accordingly, he resolved that, when se- 
cure from the frowns and persecutions which it 
would have drawn down upon him while living, 
he would preach it, and repreach it, for ages, 
from his grave." 

" Still, Sir, you must admit, that when the 
balance is struck between our respective senti- 
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ments, it is decidedly in my favor ; for should 
my doctrine be true, your situation is highly 
dangerous ; whereas, no evil consequences can 
accrue to me from a disbelief in your system, 
for if it should prove true, still I am safe,^^ 

^^ Safe! Is religion. Madam, a mere expe- 
dient for safety ? — But admitting that your 
views of God are correct, I then have mista- 
ken his character. I have ascribed to him 
more benevolence than he really possesses. I 
have supposed him so much a friend to his 
whole intelligent family, that, eventually, he 
will diestroy whatever is inimical to their purity 
and happiness. I have also thought that his in- 
finite holiness will ultimately triumph over all 
rebellion and sin. Well ; I am mistaken. I 
have given more beauty to the portraiture than 
is to be found in the original. Will my Maker 
be very angry with me for this ? Truly, 
Madam, I cannot perceive why one faith should 
render our condition in the future state more 
safe than another. Truth is adapted to make 
us happy, wise, and virtuous, v>hile we are un- 
der its influence and direction; and, conse- 
quently, we are safe as soon as we come into 
its possession, — safe from ignorance, vice, 
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and misery, — safe from all the evils which 
tread upon the heels of error. One would be 
tempted to think that the divine Being had 
given you believers in endless misery, strong 
reasons for distrusting his goodness. You 
seem to think it a very insecure ground of de- 
pendence, although, in theory, you admit it to 
be infinite ; but you are very apprehensive of 
its failure, and are continually dreading explo- 
sions of his wrath. Hence you require to be 
fully secured against such an event ; and hope, 
in the case of its occurrence, to be able to 
shelter yourself in some way which you can 
regard as safe!'' 

" If on reaching the eternal world, I should 
find your doctrine true, I shall, of course, be 
most painfully disappointed; for I shall find 
millions rolling In waves of ceaseless ruin, with 
whom I contemplated rejoicing in the realms 
of blessedness and love. Still I may be safe ; 
for opinions cannot be admitted to form the 
basis of the different allotments in that world. 
If, on the contrary, you should find my doctrine 
true, your disappointment will be of the most 
pleasing character, for you will find no widows 
and orphans in the kingdom of bliss, whose 
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husband, and parents are in the flames of he)I. 
But the truth and beauty, and atDpIitude of that 
most cheering divine promise, shall then be 
matter of astonishment and enraptured sense ! 
In thy seed shall ALL the FAMILIES, 
KINDREDS, and NATIONS of the earth 
be BLESSED ! " 



Reader, the above incident is literally true, 
and the conversation as nearly the same as that, 
which actually passed between the young lady 
and myself, as my memory can supply at this 
distance of time. On our arrival at Catskill, 
she was received by a venerable old man, — 
her grandfather as it appeared, — into whose 
ear she whispered something, the nature of 
which I readily inferred, from the affectionate 
smile which relaxed his features ; while he play- 
fully tapped her under the chin, and inquired, — 
" How did your Calvinistic prejudices relish such 
discourse } " The old gentleman then turned 

11 
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to me, and very courteously urged my stay, to 
partake of some refreshments, which invita- 
tion I much regretted tl^e absolute necessity 
of declining. I have never seen either of them 
since. 
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About sun-settiog one evening in autumn, 
two old men met on the southern slope of a 
hill in Pennsylvania, and greeted each other 
with the familiarity belonging to a mutual ac- 
quaintance of many years' standing ; the name 
of one was Truman Troth, and that of the 
other Sampson Bradey. There was more of 
contrast than of resemblence between these 
men in personal appearance. The former was 
of about the middling height, and inclined to 
corpulency ; his face was round, full, and ex- 
pressive of contentment and frankness, but he 
was more particularly distinguishable by a squint 
in one of his eyes, which, when he indulged in 
humorous discourse, (as he not unseldom did 
with his particular friends,) seemed to impart 
an additional piquancy to all he said. The 
other old gentleman was tall, spare, stoop- 
shouldered, with inexpressive eyes, long and 
narrow visage, and exceedingly low forehead ; 
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a>pfareDologist would not have pointed him out 
as one at all likely to " set the river on fire " 
by his intellectual endowments. These old 
men inquired kindly into each other's affairs, 
and how it had been with each other during 
the several years since they had last met, — 
for, though inhabitants of the same county 
they lived some sixteen miles apart, and that 
distance in a rugged and mountainous region 
is seldom traversed by persons of their years* 
*' For my part,'^ said Mr. Troth, " I have 
sufficient reason to be satisfied with my lot, 
and to be thankful to "God for present bless- 
ings, as well as for those I have in pros- 
pect. In looking back upon my past life, 
too, I am convinced I have had as much en- 
joyment as usually falls to the share of per- 
sons in my situation ; I have been blessed 
with a prudent and kind-hearted wife ; our 
children have been steady and dutiful ; four of 
them are married, and settled but a few miles 
from us in different directions, and the other 
three are so well disposed, and well able, by 
leaching school or otherwise to provide for 
themselves, that were I this night called, to 
leave them, I could die with an ^asy heart 
with respect to their temporal welfare." 
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" And, if I have been rightly informed," 
interrupted by Mr. Bradey, " that is the anly 
welfare about which you concern yourself at 
all, — Is it not so, neighbour Troth ? " 

" Yes, it by temporal welfare, is simply 
meant that which pertains to this life," an- 
swered Mr. Troth, '^ for I conceive the inter- 
ests of the life beyond to be in infinitely bet- 
ter keeping than mine, and I therefore take 
no concern about them. But if you use the 
word temporal in contradistinction from spirit- 
ual, or moral, then I must answer you that I 
am as far as possible from being indifferent 
about the moral good of my children, con- 
vinced, as I most thoroughly am, that on their 
moral and religious state depends their earthly 
happiness. If the Bible, — if reason had not 
taught me this with sufficient distinctness, my 
own experience has." 

" I never will agree with you in that senti- 
ment," said Sampson Bradey, with some 
warmth, " I consider it a dangerous heresy 
to affirm that virtue makes us any happier in ' 
this world, or vice any more miserable, for 
that would seem to imply that the present life 
is a state of reward and punishment, which I 

11 * 
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don't believe. Nevertheless, I should like to 
hear your experience, though I never knew 
before that people without religion had any 
experience ; still I knew you when you were 
quite a wild fellow, I should be glad to know 
the means by which you became so steady as 
you have been for the last twenty years ; for, 
without flattery, neighbour Troth, I must ac- 
knowledge you stand very high as a man and 
a citizen ; everybody speaks well of your up- 
rightness, benevolence, and so forth, which, 
after all, is nothing more than mere morality, 
and does nothing toward making a man a 
Christian." 

" Well, may be not, neighbour Bradey, 
may be not," replied Mr. Troth, smiling good 
naturedly, " I have always thought, however, 
that morality and religion, if not twin sisters, 
were as nearly related as first cousins at least. 
But we '11 waive these matters. You '11 tarry 
with me to night, of course ? Certainly you 
will, that 's a settled point. Well, you see 
the little cabin yonder behind the orchard, — 
the trees nearly hide it from view, but you 
can plainly perceive the smoke ascending from 
it. That is the residence of a poor, but very 
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worthy man, who has been a long time sick, 
and his wife also is feeble, and illy calculated 
to drive business. The consequence is they 
are very needy, I was on my way thither, but 
it is getting dark, and I have my cattle to 
feed, I will, therefore, tax your goodness to 
take them this parcel, with our compliments, 
that will enable me to get in the sooner, and 
give us more time to spend together. You '11 
not need me to introduce you to my old dame 
when you return, for, if I mistake not, she 
numbers you amongst the beaux of her early 
life. Ha ! ha ! ha ! " 

With a hearty laugh on both sides the old 
friends separated. The one in the direction 
toward his barn, and the other in that toward 
the sick man's dwelling. "I wonder now 
what this bundle contains," said Sampson 
Bradey to himself, as he proceeded in the 
direction pointed out to him. " O ! I see, — 
a loaf of bread, — a pound or two of ham, — 
a pie, and a bundle of stocking yarn. Good 
sort of folks these Troths ! Always heard that 
of them, — kind, peaceable, tender-hearted 
folks ! Still, they are strangers to genuine 
religion with all their charity, for, if religion 
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consisted in helping the poor, our pastor, Mr. 
Sadsoul, who has more than twice the wealth 
of the Troths, ought to do a great deal of it, 
for he is one of the most pious men living ; 
yet I doubt if he ever gave away a dollar's 
worth to the poor in all his life. It is, there- 
fore, clear that the goodness of the Troth 
family is nothing more than mere morality." 

Having settled this point to his own satis- 
faction, Sampson trudged over the residue of 
his way in silence ; he was struck, when he 
arrived at the cabin, with the cleanliness and 
order it presented ; nor could he withhold 
expressions of surprise on this head, for the 
woman looked both too feeble and too inane 
to have performed the labor necessary to such 
a result, and her children were not sufBciently 
grown to have rendered any material assist- 
ance toward it ; the poor woman, however, 
soon furnished a solution of the mystery. 

" There isn't a day," said she, " be the 
weather what it will, but what Mrs. Troth, 
or some of her gals, comes over and does 
things up for me like : lab, suz ! I don't know 

• 

what we 'd do no how if it war'nt for them 
people ; there ain't nothing a body can want 
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but what they 'r always willing to do for a 
body. Proper nice folks them Troths ! " 

*' Do they ever pray for your husband, 
Harm, and try to bring him to a knowledge of 
his sin and danger ? " inquired Mr. Bradey. 

" Lab ! no Sir," answered the woman, 
" that 's this very question my preacher, Mr. 
Fairface, axed me about them. Do you know 
Mr. Fairface, Sir } He is one dear pious man, 
if ever there was one in this world ; if I ony 
had half of his religion I'd as lives die as not ; 
you ought to hear the prayer he made for us 
when he visited us once ; you could not have 
kept from crying whether or no. I tell'd him 
about the .kindness of the Troth family, and 
he said, says he, ' Sister, it isn't any raal 
religion they'r got that does it, — no,' says 
he, ' but it 's the prayers of the dear people 
of God,' says he, 'that puts it into their 
hearts ! ' " 

'' And so it is, depend upon it," said the 
self-satisfied Sampson Bradey. 

The feeble voice of the sick man was now 
heard from behind the bed-curtains. " How 
does it happen then," he said, "that these 
prayers don't make the dear people of God 
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themselves more charitable ? Ah, me ! if 
there were but one half as many Christians 
in the world as there are praying people, 
there' would be far fewer sons and daughters 
of sickness and want left to pine in cold neg- 
lect. We have plenty of neighbours who are 
willing to pray for us, but few indeed, how- 
ever able, who will minister to our necessi- 
ties ; their prayers won't buy us bread, nor 
pay our doctor ; nor would their preacher 
himself be willing to take them, toward his 
salary, at a penny apiece, although he makes 
so much ado about their efficacy. Heigh- 
ho ! Give me neighbour Troth's deeds^ and 
they may keep their prayers to themselves." 

Our friend Sampson made no answer, but 
rose to depart ; the woman who followed him 
out a few steps from the door, begged him to 
excuse her husband, ^^for he 's a dear good 
soul fls ever lived," said she, ^' and, (though 
I say it) a kinder and uprighter man than the 
half on 'em as belongs to the church, yet, lah 
suz ! he don't know what 's what, poor fel- 
low ! for he never experienced no religion." 

On his arrival at Mr. Troth's, Sampson 
found that supper awaited him ; a bountiful 
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supper it was too, it was evident that three or 
four hens had lost their lives on the occasion ; 
then there were pan-cakes and maple mo- 
lasses, mashed potatoes, turnips, stewed on- 
ions, doughnuts, mince pies, preserves of 
various kinds, eaten with cream. Good, aad 
plentiful, to be sure, but not more so than is 
usual at farmers' tables all over our happy 
land. May God, in his mercy, ever so con- 
tinue it ! Friend Troth did n't forget to quiz 
his better half about her old beau, as they sat 
next each other at supper, and many a humor- 
ous anecdote was told to give additional zest 
to the meal, and many a pleasant reminiscence 
of their past acquaintance together was in- 
dulged in. 

After supper the old gentlemen withdrew 
into another room, used by the family as their 
parlour, (though a very homely one, I must 
needs, confess,) where they found a cheerful 
fire of hickory, which, by its bright blaze so 
illumined the apartment as to make other light 
unnecessary. While they each smoked a pipe, 
Sampson employed his eyes in scrutinizing 
the room and its furniture, for, like most men 
of small intellect, he was a keen critic in mat- 
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ters of housewifery. A bed occupied one 
corner, it was low-posted, but womanly in- 
genuity had made it seem otherwise, by de- 
pending curtains of snow-white muslin from 
the ceiling, arranged in festoons, and fringed 
with open net-work and tassels ; the wall 
(which was composed of the naked hewn 
logs) was neatly papered with newspapers 
against the head and side of the bed, to defend 
it, no doubt, against the dust and cobwebs to 
which log houses are particularly liable ; near 
the head of the bed stood a small stand, also 
covered witli a white cloth fringed as afore 
described, and over it a small looking-glass, 
tricked off with cut paper of various colors 
and devices ; against the wall directly oppo- 
site the fireplace, on a narrow shelf fixed there 
for that purpose, stood that everywhere pres- 
ent piece of furniture, a yankee timepiece ; 
an article, which to my certain knowledge, 
can be bought at any price from three dollars 
up to thirty, according to the place where, or 
the person of whom it is purchased, or the 
ease or difficulty with which the buyer may 
be gulled. For want of a closet there stood 
in one corner a very large chest, which our 
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friend Sarapsoa presumed to be full, and on 
the top of which were piled quilts, blankets, 
coverlets, comfortables, and the like, all home 
made, and all as neat and pure as washing 
could make them ; against the wall in various 
directions hung hanks of yarn, and a few arti- 
cles of female dress ; and, suspended under 
the joists of the ceiling near the fire, was a 
long slender pole, on which strings of cut ap- 
ple and pumpkin were hung to dry. Such 
was the inventory which the practised eye of 
Mr. Bradey noted, (in much less time than, 
it has taken me to record it,) of the goods and 
chattels in his neighbour Troth's best room. 

" You said you would like to hear my ex- 
perience, neighbour Bradey," said Truman 
Troth, after he had smoked out his pipe, and, 
knocking the ashes out of it, had laid it upon 
the mantelpiece. ** Well, you 'U hear noth- 
ing wonderful after all ; but such as it is I will 
give it to you cheerfully." Accordingly, 
when Mr. Troth had ordered some apples 
brought in and handed to his friend, and had 
adjusted his chair in an easy position, he pro- 
ceeded to give the following account of him- 
self, 
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" On the very day that completed ray 
twenty-sixih year, I seriously weighed the 
considerations in favor of a single life, against 
those in favor of matrimony, and found so de- 
cided a balance on the side of the latter, that 
I resolved to subject myself to its bonds forth- 
with. But with whom ? That question was 
soon decided. My cousin Mary, I knew, 
was at Buckingham, Bucks County, in attend- 
ance on a Friend's quarterly meeting. (You 
know my Polly was a Friend .) She, of all the 
girls in the world, was my choice, but I had 
never given her the slightest intimation of it, 
and I knew, moreover, that her mother, who 
was a Friend preacher, would never consent 
to her marrying so wild a boy as she knew me 
to be, and^ besides that, I was not a member 
of the Friends' society. Love is quick- ^ 
witted, however, and I soon arranged a plan. 
Dressing myself in my best, I put my horse 
before the gig, and was at Buckingham by ten 
o'clock, A. M., and communicated my busi- 
ness to Mary's mother with such earnestness 
and importunity that I gained my point. 
" Aunt Tabitha," said I, *' I have come after 
Mary, and you must let her go ; this is my 
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birthday, Aunt Tabitha, so don't deny me, 
that 's a good soul, there 's to be a "wedding 
at Altleboro' this evening, and cousin Mary 
is very particularly wanted there, for the per- 
son to be married (whose name I am not now 
at liberty to give) is an intimate acquaintance 
of hers, and cannot consent to be married 
without her presence." Aunt Tabitha, after 
some little faltering, acquiesced, and Mary 
was soon in the gig by my side. Maybe my 
heart did n't flutter then. 

*^ I drove as fast as propriety would war- 
rant for eight or ten miles, using all my inge- 
nuity at the same time to divert cousin Ma- 
ry's curiosity as to the person whose nuptials 
so expressly demanded her presence, — for I 
feared that if I broached my business too 
soon, she might have insisted on my taking 
her back, ere I should have time to finish my 
love plea. At length we began to ascend a 
long hill, beautifully wooded, cool, and fra- 
grant, and enlivened by the faint murmurs of 
a tiny rill, which was escaping down the de- 
clivity from its parent spring near by. Now, 
(thought I,) for a plain, candid, but tender 
story, and if my cousin is the sensible girl I 
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take her to be, a few words will do as well as 
many. 

*' ' Mary, my dear girl ! ' said I, ' summon 
all your faculties now to listen with composure 
to what I am going to say. You know I have 
never been a frequenter of young ladies' socie- 
ty, — not for the want of a proper regard for 
them, for, God knows, my general esteem for 
the sex is so sincere, that sooner would I per- 
ish than to take a mean advantage of any, or 
trifle with their tender sensibilities, and hence, 
although I have been a sad libertine, no fragile 
flower of female virtue has ever been crushed 
under my tread. You, cousin Mary, will give 
me credit for sincerity in these declarations, I 
know.' 

". Yes, cousin Truman," she mildly yet 
faintly replied, *^ I believe thy ii\tentions re- 
specting our sex are pure, — but why does 
thee talk thus to cne. I never accused, nor 
suspected thee of any thing to the contrary." 

" O ! no, my dear girl ! no," I responded. 
" You mistake the purpose of my appeal en- 
tirely. I only wished to vindicate my motives 
in so generally absenting myself from the so- 
ciety of young ladies ; the truth is, I never 
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could reconcile myself to the silly trifling 
which I have seen to be indispensable to the 
successful gallant, — I could not simper, and 
giggle, and spend hours in prattling flippant 
nothings, — such things were not to my taste, 
and to have undertaken a conversation with 
them on some useful subject, adapted to en- 
gage the intellect, I soon saw would have se- 
cured me the appellation of a fool. I there- 
fore have usually kept aloof from collections of 
young people, purposing that when 1 saw my 
way clear to enter into the matrimonial rela- 
tion, I would select a good, sensible girl> and 
make a direct proposition to that effect. That 
time has now arrived, consin Mary, and you 
art the girl of my choice,^ 

" Not a word more was said for a full hour, 
and I kept slowly driving toward Attleboro' ; 
the day was lovely, and that region of country 
you know to be so, neighbour Bradey, in a 
degree not. often surpassed. What fine, and 
long stone bridges they have there over all the 
little streams ! and how finely shaded are all 
the roads, with cedar, oak^ and willow trees ! 
* Well cousin,' said I, at length, ' we are now 
within two miles of Attleboro', and it is past 
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two o'clock, if you and I are to be married, it 
will be on this, my birthday ; what say you, my 
sweet girl ? Answer me yea or nay, with the 
candor and simplicity of a Quaker.' 

" ' Had thee not better defer it,' she fal- 
teringly answered, ' until thy birthday a year 
hence ? for then we will be both better pre- 
pared.' 

" ' But you forget, cousin Mary, that in that 
case I shall have told Aunt Tabitha a false- 
hood, — for I assured her there was to be a 
wedding this evening, and that your presence 
was indispensable to it. Come, my sweet 
girl,' I added, ^ we had better consummate the 
business at once, otherwise I shall have proved 
a liar, and you to have^been duped.' 

" * I consent then,' said she, and if the mel- 
ody of all the harps of heaven were melted into 
one strain, I doubt if its power would equal 
the music of that answer on my soul, — that 
evening saw us united, of course, and my 
pledge to Aunt Tabitha was redeemed. 

" For something over two years I maintain- 
ed a very steady course of life after our union, 
at the end of which time we lost a little son, 
aged eleven months, a sweet tempered, noble 
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little fellow he was, I was so bound up in him, 
that when he was taken away, I conceived the 
only link to have been severed which bound 
me to existence. I evinced no resignation, no 
fortitude ; for I had no religious principles ; 
life was rendered tasteless, its poetry was 
gone ; I supposed that I had nothing further 
to do in the world ; no incentive for engaging 
in any of its pursuits, -and, alas ! I had re- 
course to the wine-cup, for the purpose of 
taking a Lethean leave of all my sorrows. You 
have known me, neighbour Bradey, when from 
year's end to year's end I was never fairly so- 
ber, although, at the same time I was not often 
so far inebriated as not to be conscious of my 
situation. Did I find happiness in this course 
of life ? As far as possible from it ; and yet, 
by a species of infatuation, I continued it for 
several years. Poor Mary ! she doubtless 
thought by this time that her doom was fixed 
for life, to share the infamy and want of a 
drunkard's fate ; within this time too we had 
first a male, and then a female child born, both 
of which were healthy and thriving, and bid 
fair to live to inherit their father's shame and 
poverty, — possibly also his vices. But Heav- 
en had a. remedy at hand. 
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" We were then residing near the Moravian 
village of Nazareth, in Northampton county. 
On my way homeward from thence one mild 
winter evening, having drank deeply, and the 
walking being rendered difficult by a snow on 
the ground of about half a foot in depth, I 
found myself overcome with drowsiness, and 
threw myself on the snow by the fence-side, 
where I soon got into a profound sleep ; how 
long I should have lain there I know not, the 
probability is, though, that I never should have 
waked in this world. But a Moravian minister 
happened to be riding by, who knew me ; he 
dismounted, came and took me by the hand, 
and lifted me into a sitting posture, and when 
my faculties were thoroughly aroused he ad- 
dressed me in a soothing strain ; told me of 
my own capabilities, — of the claims society 
bad upon a person so well qualified, as he be- 
lieved me to be, to fulfil its expectations, — 
my poor wife, he said, when she gave her 
heart to me, took in exchange therefor the 
heart of a sober man, but mine being no longer 
such, but a drunkard's heart, she was now 
shamefully defrauded, — was I willing to can- 
cel the vows of my early love, which were 
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registered od her soul and in tbe book of God's 
omniscience ? ' And your little cherub chil- 
dren,' said he, ^ I saw them looking out at 
your door as I rode by, as if in anxious ex- 
pectation of their father. My God, Sir ! they 
have a claim on you for something better than 
hunger, rags, shame, and a drunkard's exam- 
ple ! He then generously ofTered me his horse 
to ride home on, and, throughout spake with 
such kindness and benevolent interest, that on 
parting I pressed his hand with emotions for 
which I could find no utterance, and assured 
him I never more would taste intoxicating 
drink to the end of my days. Thirty years 
have since rolled over me, and I have in no in- 
stance violated that promise. 

" It was not long ere my wife perceived, 
and my children experienced, the change that 
had taken place in me. I now spent all my 
leisure time at home, and found great pleasure 
in caressing and prattling with my children ; 
my Polly's countenance brightened with new- 
born hopes, it was a luxury to me to think, 
bow essentially my reformation was sweetening 
the well-springs of her happiness. By degrees 
I got debts liquidated which had been accumu- 
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lating against me, — my credit soon got to be 
good, — my little farm put on an improved 
appearance, and I seemed to have recovered 
from a long and palsying stupor. So true is it 
that wisdom's ways ' are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are paths of peace.' 

" Still I was without any religious senti- 
ments, and my happit ess, therefore, was 
neither of an elevated kind, nor was it proof 
against the shocks occasioned by the fluctua- 
tions of fortune. I will proceed now to relate 
another chapter in my experience, — for you 
must see, neighbour Bradey, that persons with- 
out religion can have experience. You knew 
Chowder, who was executed in Northampton 
county, for the murder of his wife and two 
children, — at least you are apprized of the 
facts in the case, for his trial and confession 
may yet be found in nearly half the dwellings 
in that district. It is impossible for one hu- 
man being to feel more hardened against an- 
other than I did against that wretched nian, — 
so atrocious were the circumstances of the 
murder, that I thought I could delight in see- 
ing him hung. A few days before his execu- 
tion I happened to have business in Easton, 
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(the county town) and I determined to make 
him a visit in his prison. I went thither ac- 
cordingly ; the jailer informed me that . the 
murderer's father-in-law was then with him in 
his cell, (the father of the murdered wife, and 
grandfather of the murdered children.) ' He 
has come a distance of two hundred miles to 
see him,' said be, ' and I thought to have me 
there to witness his anguish, poor old man ! 
would not be acceptable to him ; so I locked 
him up with the prisoner alone. It may be, 
though, that he is ready to come out by I his 
time, and, if you choose, we will go and see.' 
We went, accordingly, and as we approached 
the cell we heard the voice of fervent, agoniz- 
ing supplication, ascending therefrom to the 
throne of grace. * Well, as I live,' whispered 
the jailer in great surprise, ^ if the poor old 
man ain't praying for the wretch, stained with 
the blood of his daughter and innocent grand- 
children ! ' We approached and looked through 
the grated aperture, and O ! what a spectacle 
met my sight ! I never can forget it while I 
live. The prisoner was seated on a roll of 
dirty blankets, which constituted his seat by 
day, and his CQuch at night ; his pQstqr^ was 
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that of tbe most absolute self-abandonment ; hfs 
visage pale and haggard ; his eyes lustreless, 
find deep sunken ; I never have witnessed such 
a perfect embodiment of despair, as I contem- 
plated him, and reflected what must necessarily 
be his feelings, — with all the world, — God's 
law, — the laws of man, — and conscience ar- 
rayed against him, — the visions of blood, — of 
pleading affections, and innocence, haunting his 
fancy, — when I thus contemplated him, I say, 
and heard the occasional clanking of his heavy 
chains, I wondered not that the hoary headed 
father-in-law was melted into forgiveness, and 
that all his past resentments melted in the pres- 
ence of that pale statue of helpless woe. So 
powerfully, indeed, was I myself affected, that 
I could not resist a request to the jailer, when 
the old gentleman had gone, to be allowed to 
go into the cell, and be left with the unhappy 
man for about^half an hour, for I longed to be 
able to infuse some hope into his bosom. My 
request was complied with, but I found the 
task of spiritual consolation no easy one, for, 
besides that I was a raw hand in such business, 
it must be conceded that I had a hard case to 
commence it with. I succeeded, however. 
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beyond my expectations, — I modulated my 
voice to the softest accents of kindness, — 
confessed myself a sinner in common with 
himself, — insisted that divine punishment could 
have no object beyond that of subduing the 
culprit, and softening into penitence, — and as 
this in him was already effected, it was not to 
be doubted that the ear of mercy was open to 
bis petitions, and the sceptre of pardon within 
his reach. I watched bis countenance with an 
eager eye as I addressed him, to see whether 
that mirror of the soul reflected a single ray, 
which would indicate that these topics awaken* 
ed its dormant hopes. But in vain. It was 
not till I adverted to the affecting instance of 
human forgiveness, exhibited in the conduct of 
his poor old father-in-law, so deeply injured, 
so painfully bereaved, and asked him whether 
he thought it possible for frail man to stretch 
his mercy beyond that of Him who is the 
* Father of Mercies,' — it was not till this idea 
was suggested, I say, that the light of hope 
glimmered on his spirit, and passed over his 
features like a meteor over a dark sky. 

'^ It may strike you as strange, neighbour 
Bradey, but it is certainly a truth, that the 
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considerations in favor of the infinitude of 
God's mercy, which I had so earnestly urged 
upon .the mind of the prisoner, had never pre- 
viously occurred to my own ! Now that they 
bad so occurred, however, they acted upon 
my soul like the spell of a pleasing enchant- 
ment. Never before had I experienced a hap- 
piness so pure, and so tranquil, as what affect- 
ed me as I rode home that afternoon. We 
lived then about a mile beyond the water-gap 
on the Delaware river, and that scenery, so 
huge, so stupendous, where the river seems to 
have cloven for itself (or to have borrowed an 
earthquake's agency to cleave for it) a passage 
through a mountain a thousand feet high ! that 
grand, and varied, and therefore beautiful scene, 
I say, had never appealed to my heart so pow- 
erfully as it did that day ; all nature, indeed, 
seemed clothed with new and mystic loveli- 
ness, and to be reasoning with my soul of the 
boundless goodness of its Author. The vault 
of heaven seemed the arch of a magnificent 
temple, fitted up for the accommodation of his 
human offspring ; the sun seemed a represen- 
tative of his eternal complacency toward them ; 
the green garniture of the fields and forests ; 
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tbe water oozing io limpid pearl-drops from 
crevices of the rocks, and these drops congre- 
gated into rills, and brooks, and rivers ; these, 
and a thousand hitherto unnoticed proofs of the 
divine benevolence, and the skill and beauty of 
its contrivances for creature happiness, all now 
so rushed upon my attention, that I wondered 
greatly at the blindness of mind which had 
prevented me from perceiving them before ; 
that beautiful text, — worth all the rest in the 
Bible, — * God is love,' — ceased from that 
time to be to me a dead letter, its truth, and 
spirit had sunken deeply into my soul, and I 
felt, — and feel still, — that in the infinite am- 
plitude of its meaning is contained all we shall 
ever know of heaven." 

" Ah ! now, — now, neighbour Troth," put 
in Mr. Bradey, ^' your talk sounds something 
like experience ; but still, it ain't the raal gen- 
uine kind, — depend on't, neighbour Troth, it 
ain't evangelical. Mr. Sadsoul would 'nt ad- 
mit you to the communion on an experience 
like that, — you 'd have to see yourself an infi- 
nite sinner, — to see the uplifted sword of 
divine justice just ready to cut you down, and 
consign you to endless perdition, — and then 
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when you have nothing to plead in bar of the 
sentence, Jesus steps in, pleads his merits and 
atoning sacrifice, — his righteousness is then 
imputed to the penitent, and he is accepted in 
the beloved. This is the ordeal which every 
genuine child of God passes through, and this 
I call raal, evangelical experience ; and, — take 
my word for it, neighbour Troth, Parson Sad- 
soul would 'nt let you pass with any thing short 
of this, — he would 'nt indeed," persisted 
Sampson, with an earnest gravity which seem- 
ed to imply an opinion, that God had deputized 
the Rev. Mr. Sadsoul to judge of experiences, 
and to deal out the divine favors or frowns ac- 
cordingly. 

"Yes, — I am aware," — quietly remarked 
Mr. Troth, " that the experience you have 
sketched is the one now in vogue in the 
churches ; the fashion of it, however, changes 
somewhat with the times, as does that of other 
things. In your early days, for instance, it 
was essential for the penitent to feel willing to 
be damned for the glory of God; and your 
Parson Sadsoul, neighbour Bradey*, would not 
have allowed any experience to pass which did 
not comprise that important item." 
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Our friepd Sampson was evidently a little 
nettled at the home-thrust thus quietly adminis- 
tered. ^^ As a further evidence that this reli- 
gion of yours is not genuine," said he, with 
some asperity, ^^ it has 'nt made a praying man 
of you, for the poor people over yonder told 
me themselves, that you never pray for them in 
your visits, and the sick man, I found, is such 
a stranger to vital Godliness, that he told me 
he would rather have the carnal favors he re- 
ceives from your family, than the prayers of 
God's children ! Was ever such blasphemy 
heard of! to prefer carnal comforts before 
spiritual." 

^^ Smoke another pipe, neighbour Bradey," 
said Truman Troth, with the same imperturba- 
ble suavity of manner which he had maintained 
from the beginning, '^and I will tell you an 
anecdote pat to the purpose, and then resume 
the thread of my experience. A clergyman, 
in the Kensington district of Philadelphia, 
named Solomon S # ^t^ # «, a sincere, but, at 
times, very crusty old man, was on the eve of 
leaving his charge for another assigned him by 
the Conference. As he had not received much 

* 

j[nore than the half of the small stipend to 
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which he was entitled, his trustees waited on 
him in a body to condole with, and pray for 
him before his departure. The petition was 
long and fervent. All sorts of blessings were 
invoked for him, but especially was the Lord 
entreated 1o ' give him to drink abundantly of 
the new wine of the kingdom, — to satisfy his 
soul with the fatness of God's house, — and to 
give him scores, and hundreds of souls to his 
hire.' The poor old man, who had submitted 
with an ill grace to receive prayers, at a time 
when he more needed dollars, could now re- 
strain his indignation no longer, but, starting up 
abruptly from his knees, he growled out in an- 
swer, ' You poor sap heads ^ — do you think I 
can live on soub ? ' " 

"To proceed now with my experience," 
continued Mr. Troth. ** Until the time of 
my visit to the prison, as afore-mentioned, I 
had taken no interest in Christianity, in any of 
its forms, for none of them with which I was 
acquainted satisfied my reason, and I therefore 
rested in a state of passive unbelief, — or 
rather indifferency, — God and his attributes ; 
eternity and its concerns, were subjects that 
never engaged my serious meditation. This 
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was not a voluntary, or cherished state of mind 
on my part. God knows it was far enough 
from a happy state. I was sensible to a certain 
void of the spirit which no earthly possessions 
could fill ; and when the domain of hope is 
limited by the grave, it is easy conceiving how 
little satisfied the soul must feel within so nar- 
row a sphere. But from this time I was a 
changed man. A new world had opened on 
my vision, and my now unfettered hopes rev- 
eled in the glories which that new world re- 
vealed. 

" It was not till the forenoon of the follow- 
ing day, that I made a disclosure to my Polly 
of this revolution in my views. and feelings. 
We were on our way, when I did so, to see a 
sick neighbour, who lived back from the river 
some two or three miles. We performed the 
journey thither on foot, for farmer-folks, you 
know, seldom thought in that day of using a 
horse for so trifling a distance. 1 had purpose- 
ly started at an early hour that I might have 
leisure enough for the business before me, and 
to secure a freedom from the liability of inter- 
ruption. I led her into the woods a considera- 
ble distance from the road, to see a little brook 
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which I bad previously described to her as a 
natural curiosity ; as indeed it really is. Its 
channel is little more than a yard in width, and 
is in a solid stratum of rock, so smooth, and 
80 uniform in depth from margin to margin, as 
to have every appearance of having been cut 
out by the hand of man. The flow of the 
stream is very rapid, yet without a ripple, and 
nothing can surpass its transparency. We 
traced it, under the overshadowing forest, to 
the point where it issued from a cavern in an 
abrupt rocky ridge, at a distance not exceeding 
200 rods from where it debouches into a larger 
stream ; we found it possible, by stooping 
slightly, to enter the cave, and proceed further 
toward the head of the rivulet, but to what 
distance the darkness prevented our determin- 
ing. Polly could iSnd no words for the delight 
which this romantic litde stream excited. 
^ O ! ' she exclaimed, ' if we but owned 
this ground, I could live for ever on this beau- 
tiful spot, and we would have here together a 
sequestered and quiet little world all to our- 
selves.' 

^' This was just the mood of mind I wished 
to have her in for hearing what I had to say. 
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I commenced it, therefore, and was rejoiced to 
find that every sentence I uttered awakened 
chord after chord in her own bosom, whose 
melody was in perfect harmony with that in 
my own. Like myself she had not been pre- 
possessed against these views by education, 
her state of mind in regard to reh'gious opinions 
had been merely negative, and now that they 
came to her in a form which engaged the 
suffrages, both of her reason and her benev- 
olence, her heart yielded to them with the 
readiness with which the melted wax yields 
to the seal. O ! neighbour Bradey, few men 
have been more blessed in the marriage union 
than I have been with my loving and faithful 
Quakeress. 

" Since the time of which I have been 
speaking, full twenty years have rolled away, — 
we have, of course, experienced the common 
vicissitudes of life, — have lost one other child, 
— sustained some pecuniary losses, &c., but 
our general lot has been smooth, and moderate- 
ly prosperous ; our present condition is pre- 
cisely the one that Agur prayed for, — the 
happy medium between wealth and poverty. 
We have always labored, and do so still, and 
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we therefore have enjoyed, and do yet, our 
food by day, and our rest by night, — for 'the 
sleep of the laboring man is sweet.' As the 
pleasures of a sensible kind, weaken^ (as in our 
advanced age they necessarily will,) those per- 
taining to the spiritual existence acquire addi- 
tional strength ; like as in the morning twilight 
the nocturnal shadows are blended with, but 
every moment fading before, the beams of the 
rising day ; so in the twilight of our spirits, as 
the darkness of this world of death and sin 
recedes, the glories of our approaching im- 
mortal life are constantly beaming with more 
and more brightness upon us. Hence, neigh- 
bour Bradey, without any wish to canvass the 
doctrine to which Christians of your class cling 
so fondly, — viz : that virtue is no better than 
vice for the present interests of those who 
practise it ; without, I say, any design to con- 
trovert this point, I must be allowed to quote 
with approbation the counsel of Peter, in his 
first Episde, third chapter, and ^enth and elev- 
enth verses. ' For he that will love life, and 
see good days, let him refrain his tongue from 
evil, and his lips that they speak no guile. 
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Let him eschew evil, and do good, let him 
seek peace and pursue it.' I can say, amenj 
to that, with all my soul, for with all my soul 
do I believe it ; and, let men say what they 
will about what is genuine piety, and what is 
not, — how a man must experience religion 
to experience it evangelically, — the para- 
mount importance of prayer, and its superiority 
to good deeds ; maugre all this, I say it is 
the man who has done the most good in life, 
that can look back upon it with most pleasure. 
The remembrances of misery relieved, — tears 
wiped away, — aching hearts solaced, — the 
destitute and friendless ministered to, — of 
sacrifices made in the cause of virtue, and of 
truth. Such remembrances are the richest 
banquet which the soul can enjoy on earth, — 
they are as ministering angels to the spirit 
in the hour of affliction, and in the season 
of adversity. And, as where the Saviour sor- 
rowed in Gethsemane, celestial messengers 
were sent to bear him up and wipe his bleed- 
ing brows, — so these, in the hour of the 
spirit's need, are commissioned by Heaven to 
minister support to its weakness, and the balm 
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of healing to its wounds. Siiph, neighbour 
Bradey, is my conception of what Christian- 
ity inculcates, and such, I most sincerely as* 
sure you, has been Truman Troth's Ex- 
perience." 



THE END. 
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THE OLD MAN'S EXPERIENCE, 



AN INCIDENT OF REAL LIFE. 



It was in the sunny month of June, that I 
paid a visit to the far famed State of New 
York, and in the course of my journey called 
on a few friends to the doctrine of universal 
grace in Montgomery county. As the scene- 
ry in its beautiful and varied aspect opened 
by degrees upon me, — as hill upon hill rose 
Uke the pyramids of nature to my admiring 
view, — as the woods which crowned the vale, 
and hung in massive verdure over the verge 
of the winding streams which I occasionally 
passed, met my sight, my heart was filled with 
delight, and ascended in gratitude to my Ma- 
ker, for his abundant goodness to the sons of 
men. 
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At length I arrived, after a considerable de- 
scent, at a secluded and lovely valley. Sur- 
rounded by hills, and encompassed by all which 
is beautiful in nature, it seemed formed for the 
abode of the blessed spirits of harmony and 
love. A meandering stream leaped and sang 
along the midst of this beautiful vale, inter- 
spersed with occasional cascades, and giving 
tone and impulse to the hum of busy industry, 
which abounded in its vicinity. The soul of 
concord presided in this place, for the Gospel 
was there known in its purity, and the houses 
of its inhabitants were enlivened by the grateful 
song of praise to God as the author and parent 
of all, and the hearts of many, if not all, were 
enlivened by that hope, the most excellent of 
all, which points to the utter extermination of 
sin from the minds of men, the puri&cation 
of the whole mass of humanity, and the im- 
mortal restoration of all to the holiness and 
image of Christ Jesus. 

The views, sublime yet pleasing, which met 
my eyes in this secluded spot, awakened the 
following reflections, which I give the reader 
in rhyme. 
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Yon landscape clothed in living green, 

Is beauteous in its prime, — 
The pleasures all can give delight. 

Which cheer the bowers of Time ; 
But ah ! the hues which deck this Bcene, 

Are bright but for awhile, 
And every bliss which earth bestows, 

Too soon shall cease to smile. 

Yet, think not that a balmy Spring, 

Fair Nature only hath ; 
There is a i^pring, where glorious dawn 

Is seen from Hope's bright path ; 
That Spring shall shed celestial light 

Upon the cloaded tomb, 
And with a morn-like radiance. 

Disperse its lowering gloom. 

My soul ! fix not thy anxious thoughts 

On earthly things and vain I 
With Time man's life and joy shall pass, 

With all their fleeting train ; 
Yet, still remember in each ill. 

That trusting hearts may see, 
Through faith, a better life bestowed 

On human kind and thee. 

Here, in this sheltered and retired spot, as 
it were that he might be exempt in his de- 
clining years from the noise and vanities of the 
life, whose vicissitudes he had experienced, 
dwelt an aged man. When I first saw him, 
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he was sitting in the piazza in front of his 
neighbonr's door, enjoying the beauties of as 
fine an afternoon as ever danced in sunshine, or 
abounded in ordorous and refreshing breezes. 
Before him leaped the stream aforementioned, 

— was it to him the representation of the ever- 
iSowing and exhaustless love of God ? Around 
him peered the hills which lifted their ver- 
dure-crowned summits to the sky, — were 
they manifestations to him of the ever-living 
grandeur and power of their Maker ? Em- 
bowering forests were distinct to his vision, 

— did he compare these to the arm of Om- 
nipotence, which affords rest and shade and 
shelter to the weary and weather-beaten soul ? 
I did not ask whether the scene around him 
called his heart to these meditations, or awoke 
his mind to these reflections, but from my 
subsequent acquaintance with him, I was con- 
vinced that such sensations had often cheered 
bis soul, and that his thoughts and meditations 
were wont to soar "from nature up to na- 
ture's God." 

When introduced to him as a promulgator 
of *'glad tidings of great joy to all people," 
I observed the old gentleman's eyes sparkle 
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with joy ; and it was remarked to me, that he 
could tell of trials endured in his taking up his 
cross, and of persecutions suffered for the 
Gospel of the blessed God. He had formerly 
been a soldier of the revolution ; and it was 
when engaged in the service of his country, 
that the glorious light of the truth in Jesus 
dawned brilliantly on his mind ; and he had 
passed through the turmoils of war and the 
dangers of victory, to sit under his own vine 
and fig tree at last, to enjoy in his declining 
years, and to cheer the departing hours of his 
fleeting life with that hope ^^ which maketh 
not ashamed." 

The old man told me his tale, — it was 
short, and more interesting from local circum- 
stances and events ; and though his memory 
had failed him at his advanced age, (he was 
approaching ninety,) he remembered enough to 
make' his narrative affecting and pleasing. I 
will give it as far as possible in the words of 
the patriarch himself. He began. 

" It was during the campaign, which was re- 
markable for the surrender of Burgoyne, that 
I came forth from the darkness which had 
clogged and clouded my soul. What a day 
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was that to me. E^ery thing appeared new, 

— even the face of nature itself was changed, 

— its light was more brilliant, — its glories 
more resplendent, — its beauties more elevat- 
ed and refined. At eventide I went forth, 
for my joy was irrepressible, and my keart 
full to bursting. I dared not proclaim my- 
self, — the sentiAients I then held were de- 
nounced and decreed. I was a Universalist, 
and at my avowal of that name, the friends 
who now smiled upon me, the relations who 
then fostered me, would smile and cherish no 
more ; I should be an object of hatred in their 
sight, and they would- turn from me with loath- 
ing and disgust. 

^' In my imagination I encountered all these 
evils, yet they could not subdue the delight 
which filled and chocked my soul. Still I 
thought I should avoid the shocking reality, 
trusting that I should cherish my secret in my 
breast, and enjoy the fulness of my hope alone. 
I went forth at eventide, for my heart was 
bursting ; and while I should have found none 
of my kin to sympathize with my exuberant 
joy, in the woods I poured forth the tribute 
of my grateful feelings to my Maker, and in 
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the midst of his wopks held silent, fervent, and 
joyous communion with him. Even the moon 
seemed to shine brighter, and the glow of de- 
parted day was bereft of its accustomed sad- 
ness. 

" What was it which told to those around 
me, that I depended on the universal grace 
of God ? My lips had never proclaimed it ; 
was it the more fervent joy which my coun- 
tenance exhibited i Was it the dissipated 
gloom which had previously clothed my fea- 
tures when error had fastened itself on my 
soul } Was it the more general charity which 
some of my actions or observations might have 
displayed ? Or was it the superior alacrity 
with which I pursued my employments, dic- 
tated by a new sense of duty arising from a 
knowledge of the impartial love of God ? I 
know not. But the next day, while engaged 
with my brother-in-law in some labor, he 
turned suddenly to me, and said in a tone of 
stern severity, ' You are a Universalist ! ' 
Then were ray former designs of concealment 
all thrown aside, — then with feelings roused, 
and heart resigned to what I knew would be 
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roy subsequent fate, I exclaimed, — As ray 
God liveth I am ! 

'' The church acted on my case, and spurned 
me for my alienation from the* doctrines of 
men, and for my dependence on my Creator. 
The pastor urged the necessity of withdrawing 
all countenance from me, insisting that it was 
necessary that I should be favored with no 
confidence, that all should avoid me, and that 
the children should not be permitted to ap- 
proach me. I was branded,-^ an isolated 
man, shunned by all who had formerly pro- 
fessed for me the tenderest attachment. I 
was, however, willing to be sacrificed to the 
vindictiveness of man for the enjoyment of 
the smile of God ; and to him who searcheth 
the understanding, and judgeth the heart, I 
resolved to stand or fall. I ventured, after 
the malediction had gone forth against me, to 
enter the dwelling of one whom I had every 
reason to consider my friend. ^ Have you,' 
said he,, ' forsaken your principles ? ' God 
forbid, said I, that I should deny his Gospel. 
No ! I have not lifted the anchor which 
sustains my soul midst the storms of life ! 
' Then,' he replied, ' leave the house ! ' " 
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My limits will not permit me to enter into 
the whole history of the experience of the 
patriarch. Suffice it to say, that many were 
the persecutions which he endured for Christ. 
But nevertheless, the vital principles of Uni- 
versalism had '' grown with his growth, and 
strenghtened with his strength." He had re- 
joiced in the doctrine from his youth upwards 
until now ; he had seen those who had been 
hostile to it, crowding into the kingdom of 
God ; he had seen the sentiment advance un- 
der the well-directed efforts of its advocates ; 
and now, in his old age, he was ready to ex- 
claim with the ancient Simeon, '' my eyes have 
seen thy salvation, O God ; lettest now thy 
servant depart in peace." 

At the house in which I was introduced to 
him, and on the eve of the same day, there 
was a lecture. The subject was the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. The preacher 
dwelt upon it, ascribing to the grace of Jesus 
the only power adequate to salvation ; he spoke 
of the operations of this grace, — of its life- 
giving properties, of its ends, and of its glori- 
ous conquest, and as the preacher further de- 
scribed the issue of that conquest, depicturing 
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sin destroyed, death and corruption abolished, 
evil exterminated, and righteousness and hap- 
piness immortal imparted to the legions of the 
human race, the aged patriarch, unable to con- 
tain himself longer, exclaimed ^' Glory to God ! 
Amen, Ameo and Amen." 

D. J. M. 



THE MOTHER'S GRIEF — THE MOTHER'S JOY. 



Religious error, when fully believed, is un- 
doubtedly the source of keener mental wretch- 
edness, than any other evil to which poor hu- 
man nature is exposed. Its legitimate fruit is 
to fill the mind of the believer with those dis- 
tressing doubts and fears, which, like the 
canker-worm, prey upon the vitals of earthly 
peace and enjoyment. And this wretchedness 
increases in exact ratio with the nature and 
magnitude of the error adopted. These re- 
marks are illustrated by an incident brought to 
mind in turning over the leaves of my journal. 
I shall lay before the reader a simple narration 
of facts, as perfect as my memory will admit. 

In the month of February, 1834, 1 received 
an urgent request from a respectable brother 
of M d, Vt., to visit that town and de- 
liver a lecture. In compliance with that re- 
quest, I arrived at his hospitable dwelling late 
in the afternoon of the 13th of that month. I 
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found him residing far up in the mountains, In 
one of the most wild and romantic regions of 
that picturesque State. The road wound its 
serpentine course from height to height, — 
now approaching to the verge -of the dizzy 
precipice, whose base is washed, far beneath, 
by the rushing rivulet, — now passing over the 
white, storm-beaten ledge, — and anon thread- 
ing its way amid immense '' boulder stones," 
thickly strewed, as if by a giant hand, over the 
precipitous mountain side ; some seemingly so 
equally poised that an infant could set the huge 
mass in motion, and send it thundering into 
the deep vale beneath. Occasionally in pass- 
ing the brow of some more lofty eminence, 
the view stretches away to far distant valleys, 
dotted with hamlet and farm house and church 
spire, or to the opposite mountains, whose 
sides are here and there bared by the " clear- 
ings," each with its snug cottage, and well 
stocked barn-yard, and ponderous wood-pile, 
and curling smoke, giving note that plenty and 
comfort reigned around, — and suddenly in 
turning some sharp angle of the road, the eye 
is startled and the ear is stunned, by the moun- 
tain torrent, as it leaps from crag to crag, from 
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precipice to precipice, roaring and dashing 
along in its impetuous career towards its 
mother ocean. On every hand nought could be 
seen but mountain piled upon mountain, whose 
cone-like peaks, stretching up towards the 
heavens, are crowned by the evergreen of their 
primeval forests. And at the very door-step 
of my entertainer, a deep, clear spring gushes 
forth a broad stream, whose pure, bubbling 
waters would be considered in our cities, as 
above all price or valuation. 

The inhabitants of this secluded neighbour- 
hood had never listened to the proclamation of 
God's illimitable and impartial love, and with 
the exception of the brother to whom I have 
alluded, there was probably not one among 
them who were acquainted even with the out- 
lines of the doctrine of universal grace and sal- 
vation. They were strangers alike to its truths 
and its hopes.- As the evening arrived, we 
repaired at the appointed hour to the neigh- 
bouring schoolhouse. A severe snow-storm 
had been raging some time, which had so 
blocked the road, that I doubted whether any 
would attend. In this, however, I was agree- 
ably disappointed. The hardy mountaineers 
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considered the snow but little impediment ; 
and probably all in the neighbourhood, whose 
circumstances would permit, had assembled 
to hear what the stranger had to offer. 

I selected for my text, Acts xxviii. 22, and 
endeavoured, as far as my ability and time 
would allow, to lay before them a view of the 
principles and prominent characteristics of that 
doctrine of the '^ restitution of all things, which 
God hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy 
prophets since the world began." Never be- 
fore nor since, have I addressed a more atten- 
tive audience. And the reason is obvious, — 
it was all new to them. The sentiments, the 
moral precepts, and the explanations of Scrip- 
ture, were entirely different from any thing to 
which they had ever before listened. Every 
eye was riveted upon the speaker, — hardly a 
limb was moved, — and the only discordant 
sound was an occasional groan, or brief excla- 
mation, from a pale-faced young man sitting 
near by me. I afterwards learned that he had 
before occasionally tried to preach to the same 
people the eternal enmity and wrath of God ; 
and that his great anxiety on the occasion to 
which I allude, was caused by the supposition 
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that a wolf bad entered the neighbourhood to 
lead the people to destruction. 

During the delivery of the discourse, my 
attention was particularly attracted by a middle 
aged female seated near me. The absorbing 
attention, the intense eagerness with which she 
listened to every word that fell from the speak- 
er's lips, was truly surprising. The dilated 
eye, the slightly parted lips, the gently inclin- 
ed head, indicated that her whole soul was 
alive with the subject. And the occasional 
gleam of joy which flitted over her counte- 
nance, and the tears which frequently gushed 
from her eyes, as she obtained one new view 
after another, satisfied me that the word was 
dropping with cooling freshness upon a soul 
long parched and withered under the blighting 
influence of erroneous doctrines. Nor was I 
mistaken in this conjecture, as the sequel 
proved. 

The following morning this lady called at 
the dwelling where I tarried. With tears 
coursing down her cheeks, she thanked me for 
the discourse to which she had listened the 
preceding evening. *' The sentiments you 

15* 
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proclaimed," she remarked, ^' must be true, — 
I felt them to be true, for they removed a 
mountain weight of sorrow, — an unknown and 
inexpressible load of grief, under which my 
heart has long been pressed down. If the 
Gospel is an annunciation of ^ good tidings of 
great joy,' then did I hear the Gospel from 
your lips. For the lost and famished wander- 
er in the wilderness, hails not the sight of a 
human dwelling with greater joy, — the ship- 
wrecked, perishing mariner, tossed to and fro 
by the mountain wave, upon his frail plank, 
catches not the first view of distant land, with 
a more thrilling impulse of gladness, than I 
listened to those annunciations of God's eter- 
nal, impartial, and illimitable love and mercy, 
which caused the sweet light of hope to shine 
in upon a soul long darkened by deep despair. 
And your own countenance," she continued, 
^^ was lit up by an expression, which assured 
me that you realized the truth and the excel- 
lency of the sentiments you proclaimed." 

She then explained to me the peculiarities 
of her situation, and the reason why she was 
so sensibly affected in listening to those views 
of the Gospel to which she had before been an 
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entire stranger. She informed me that two or 
three years before my visit, a beloved daugh- 
ter, aged about seven years, was taken sick, 
and suddenly and unexpectedly died. The 
shock to the mother's feelings was severe, — ' 
the loss was irreparable. Before the child was 
buried, if I mistake not, or at least very short- 
ly afterwards, the mother was called upon by a 
neighbour, who was a deacon in a Calvinistic 
church. Whether the mother was a member 
of the church or not, has escaped my remem- 
brance ; she, however, fully believed the doc- 
trine of ceaseless woe ; for she had no distinct 
knowledge of any other sentiment. It would 
seem that the object of the deacon in visiting 
her while suffering under this calamity, was to 
take advantage of the susceptible state of her 
mind, and so to arouse her fears as to bring her 
into a stricter conformity to the discipline and 
formularies of bis church. His motives in this, 
may have been of the most benevolent charac- 
ter, — his only desire may have been to bene- 
fit her ; but he took a most unfortunate course 
to accomplish such an object. 

During the conversation, he inquired wheth- 
er the child had been " sprinkled " in infancy ? 
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She had not. Again he inquired whether she 
supposed the child had arrived at a knowledge 
'of good and evil ? The mother replied, that 
she could not determine a question of that 
character ; but should suppose a child of that 
age had not. '' Ah ! " said this miserable 
comforter, ^^ if I supposed she had not arriv- 
ed at a sufficient age to know good from evil, 
I should have had some hopes of her ; but she 
must have known good from evilP^ The 
mother heard this horrid declaration, — she 
saw and believed the awful conclusion at which 
it pointed, — and as a dagger, it pierced the 
very core of her heart ! 

" That declaration," continued the care- 
worn woman, ''robbed me of all hope, and 
left me a heart-broken mother. The thought 
that my child, — my ovm child, which so often 
had twined its infant arms about my neck, and 
lavished its sweet caresses upon me, — which 
so often had reposed upon my bosoni with an 
assurance of safety from all danger, under the 
panoply of a mother's love, — which had so 
often beguiled a weary hour by her artless 
prattle and childish glee, — was in hell, in that 
horrid abode of demons and devils, to be torn 
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and racked by incessant, unmitigated, and un- 
ending torments, haunted me day and night, as 
a begrimmed fiend from the nether world. I 
could not banish it a moment from my mind, — 
its gnawing ailguish was ceaseless and unspeak- 
able. It made my pillow a bed of thorns in- 
stead of a couch of repose, — it made my food 
distasteful, — it made all social intercourse a 
furnace of pain, and life a heavy burthen. It 
drove me to the verge of desperation ; and 
often," she exclaimed, with a solemnity of 
manner that I shall never forget, ^^ often have 
I been tempted in my frenzied moments, to 
rush into the jaws of death, and fill the sui- 
cide's grave. But thank God, deliverance 
from my misery has arrived. I have found 
that there is balm in Gilead, which can heal the 
bruised heart, and a physician there, who can 
give relief to the soul sick with agony. O ! 
blessed Father ! how long have I been blinded 
to thy illimitable love and mercy ! how long 
have I been in ignorance that my own affection 
for my child, which the treasures of countless 
worlds cannot buy, sinks* into nothingness in 
comparison to thy love for her and all thy 
creatures ! The truth," she continued, " which 
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you proclaimed last evening, that God is the 
loving parent of the whole family of man, and 
that he enfolds in the embraces of bis goodness 
and compassion, every being he has created, 
has filled an aching void in my heart. During 
the past night refreshing sleep has been my 
companion, — pleasant dreams, sweet, lovely 
visions of my long lost child, arrayed in beau- 
teous robes, and smiling upon me with a coun- 
tenance radiant with beauty and happiness, and 
beckoning me up to her bright abode, have 
floated before me, and filled my heart with an 
unspeakable joy ! " 

Such, kind reader, was the mother's griefs 
and such the mother's joy I As I journeyed 
to my abode, I reflected upon these circum- 
stances, and upon the character of that doc- 
trine, which drives its believers frequently to 
insanity! I asked myself if it were possible 
any could believe the compassionate Jesus 
came into the world to reveal a system of doc- 
trines which pierce the feeling heart* with an- 
guish unspeakable, — a system of doctrines 
which tells the mother, while gazing with a par- 
ent's fondness upon the little circle in which 
all her tenderest aflections are garnered up. 
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that the time may come, when, although safe 
herself, she may be compelled to behold each 
beloved one, shrieking in agony on the tem- 
pestuous billows of unending wrath ? Good 
God ! I mentally exclaimed, can a female, can 
a MOTHER believe this terrific sentiment, and 
retain her reason ! Parent of mankind, save 
the female heart from a task so dreadful ! 

If the fair reader, whose eye is scanning 
these lines, has the misfortune to be still in- 
volved in those errors which poison present 
peace, and spread the dark pall of .fear and 
dread over the future, she will allow me to 
urge her to free herself from this thraldom. 
The female heart must revolt at such doctrines, 
when realized in all their deformity. I would 
invite her to examine the principles and the 
evidences of the doctrine of the salvation of 
the world through Jesus Christ. I am confi- 
dent it has claims upon her belief, her respect 
and love, — I am confident she will perceive 
in its teachings, that which is peculiarly in con- 
sonance with the tenderest, loveliest, holiest 
promptings of her own heart ! Search ! and 
may God give you success in finding that truth 
which will make you free, and fill your soul 
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with peace and gladness. But whether you 
can find that truth or not, may the Father of 
spirits, in mercy preserve you from the grief 
of that mother, of whose sufferings and joy, I 
have given you a true and faithful record ! 

J. M. A. 
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